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jon of fear, which one man had of 


juſtice,to do as one would be done unto, 

This makes the politick body ſo 
much to | reſemble the natural. The 
brain muſt be diſtinguiſhr from the 
heart, and the heart from the liver. I 


and a third nutrition. The underſtand. 
ing, or Prince, (or ſoveraign power 
muſt give the law, and the animal ſpi- 


nerves. or inſtruments of motion thro 


the whole body or ſubordinate Officers 4 
to ſet on work the muſcles or organica 2 
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Govermnent' © Government and Governors are both 
5 27 W Gods: ordinances : for though He him- 
elf was the ſole Legiſlator in all thoſe 
5 5 Is ' . which concerned mans ultimate 

eee = eſs ; yet he left men by the li ght 

di ns own natural reaſon, to i. 

AA with as concern'd their civil inter- 
eſts, or their concerns of this life, as 
natural reaſon dictated unto them. And 
_ becauſe no ſociety could be formed and 


kept together, but by equal and juſt. 


laws, nor thoſe laws executed but by 


ſome Perſons, therefore both laws and 
Governors were made ſacred ; the one 


to be obſerved, and the other to be re- 


verenced ; and therefore God owns borh, 
and puts an impreſſion of part of his 
own honor, both on humane laws and 
Soveraign Perſons , though both theſe 
may be infirm and failing ; for Princes 
or Soveraigns may err, as well in makin 
laws, (or in their judgments about them 
as in the execution of them, or in their 
own manners. And therefore God oblige 
ed Princes to be well adviſed about 
laws,and as nigh as they could, 
ro follow ſound reaſon, and the beſt pre- 
- cedents, and to doall with deliberation 
and good adyice, and with an eye to 
publick utility. 
Nevertheleſs, becauſe theſe concerns 
were but about matters of an indiffe- 
rent 
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rent nature, and that coming umtler o 
many divers circumſtances; it oſten 
puzled a ſmcere' avid a wiſe Governor 
what too undain, and themarrowneſs of 
mens underſtandings often making = 
(whilſt the buſineſs was in councel or 
agitation) appear beſt, which as foon as 
perſected, was often diſcerned not to 


be ſo, and ſo wifſdom and brag 4. li 
or ſo 


(chough not likely ſo gro 
im fail in N 25 well as 


ten) 


folly and gegligence: cherefore he ſtampt 


his on authority both upon human 


laws. and Governors, thergby to Keep 7% reveente 


due unto au- 


chem both from being diſputed. And, hit 


upon this ground: it was, that laws were 

by che ſam authority that made them, 
to be revoked or repealed: 
human authority, from whence theſe 
laws flowed, Gheaced alb private judg- 
ment, and! became indiſpurable, there 
being nothing to be put in che ballanee 
wih it: ir only the'prerogative. 
of Gocks Laws to be entertained for. 
their own excelleney, mens for the au- 
thority or ſtation they were in. Other 
wiſe allGovgrnment had been procari- 
ous, or fubjected ſo pa gr. con abe 
er 04 fp or endlets, and 

every - maſter of à family hall 64 
he give way to his wife, children, * 
ſexvants to diſpute his en | 
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more then a Lord or Soveraign over 3 
whole nation. And this ſhould make 


every maſter of a family as careful to 


keep up the honor of his Prince in his 
great family, as he Would his owyn in his 
lirtle-family. ec 503 HH 7) 
Soveraignty Soveraignty qhetefore was-by:-diving | 
Pt ordinance made both. arbirrary, and un- 
bitrary. qu ueſtionable; ; elſe it could never have 
anſwered the true ends of government. 
Divine wiſdom; therefore: neeeflarily 
armed (even in behalf of che gaverned) 
the ſupream Sone hoe 1 Me ta 
| ofs- e 701 al 


rhe powers of Firſt, A power, 5 not: 160 
jus 5 — 3 Real (for God — done oge at) 
e * it. yet to protect it, and to look unto the 
ood adminiſtration! of it: ſo as natu- 
ral piety were cheriſnt, and God's ward 
or 5 (ſuch as every nation e- 
ſteemed ſo at leaſt) were reverenced, 
and by publick authority. maintained: 
and thus far every ſtate ox government, 
as well Gentile as Jew, have intereſted 
themſelves f in matters of religion. 
+ Secondly, A power to make laws, or 
dich as related to the civil concerns, ot 
good and ſafety of that people. 
': Thirdly, A power to maintain all fa 
veraign prerogatives, which - were ne- 
3 1 in bete Soyeraign, in 
main- 
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maintenance of his own auvhority : for 


in vain had been the firſt two, if chere 


had been no proviſion made for the laſt. 


For if Innovators and Conſpirators might 


act ſecurely, and Government be un- 
dermined, and Governors expoſed, pri- 
vate mens peace would ſoon be over- 
thrown, and new laws, and new gover- 
nors frequently obtruded upon 05 


therefore every one was bound with life 


and fortune, to defend the prerogatives 
of the Government he lived under, as 


much as the municipal laws, by which 


. 


he was maintained in his life, liberty, 


' Fourthh, A poper to pardon the 
breach. of laws; ſince mercy adorns 


the throne as well as juſtice, and no 
hand is to hold forth this ſcepter, but 
his Who holds the [word, that fo the 
Soyeraign might be as well loved as 
ih ke hover to crerite the pes 
nalties of the laws: that thus autho- 
rity bee feared for its power, as it 
was-to be beloved for its clemency... 
And the forfeiture or advantage, that 
accrued by the penalty, (if pecuniary) 
was anſwerable to the Exchequer, ſince 
he offence was againſt the Governy 
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Sixth, A power to dilpenſe with 
laws: for circumſtances often make this 
power equitable, in relation to times as 
well as perſons, who may ſtand in need 
of, or merit ſuch diſpenſations. 


Seventhly, A power of equity was 


neceſſarily entruſted with Soveraigns, 
becauſe there would be often occaſion 


to abate che ſeverity of laws; for ifex- 


tremities in contracts and penalties. in 


laws ſhould be always taken, laws 
would often be ſnares, and often too 


burthenſome to be born. 3 
' Eighthly, A power to ſtamp thotiies, 


or to appoint ſome one thing, which 
ſhould be the ſtandard unto all Com- 
modities, or which ff mould equal the Var 


lue of chem. 


Which is Pl ren evidence of, Sove- 
ower, Thar itt 


raignty; ſince here is a 
a Prince's own dominibns (i and upon fiich 


conjunctures of times, as may be, when 


ſuch a power, even for want o treaſure, 
and for common ſafery, any rel require it) 
he can appoint thisſtandar 

inferidr value to the thing it is changed 
for; the authority, of the Prince Ak 
ing that valuable among buyers and ſel- 
<2 at home, (though norabroad) which 
anſwers not to the incrinſck value of rhe 
ik h N 5 | 
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| Nimthly, A power to raiſe tribure, 


is || cuſtoms, and taxes a the ſupport of che 
government, vz. the expenees and 
d || ſplendor of a Court, the of a 
I Prince, the fortificatiotis'by land, and 
5 navies by ſea, and expences of Ambaſ 
S, ſadors G. For all theſè muſt be main- 
Mn | tained by a publick treaſure, which 
x- | muſt arife from ſingle mens private 


in wealth, which proves 7; for if 
's || ſingle men had no pr there could 
0 be no ſuch diſtinckion, 15 private wealch 
| 2 ö ene he 
enthly, A power to call t 
Ente an af Syrods, and to diſſolve 
them; ſo as no men in numbers (be- 
cauſe danger may ariſe to the peaee 
thereby) have in any well ordered State 
liberty to meet together, but ds war- 
ranted thereunto by aut Writy, leaſt mal- 
ep om een ee 
i itions on es 
85 e judgment ſtand in com- 
t) petition with publick authority r 
n ieren, er to create à Nobĩ- 
4 151 this Prince” being the fountain 
al honor ; ; as likewiſe to make all Mi- 
{- || nifters of State at home, 4s great Offi | 
h cers, Judges, Oouncellors, and all fib- 
ordinare Magiſtrares'; for fapream pow 
er muſt be the robt of all veer Wers 
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one in it ſelf ; for power, that is to pre- 
ſerve peace, is capable of no rival{hip Þ| 

wg he oY 0 
or co-ordination ; for that would di- <. 
ſtrat obedience at home and abroad; f 


or make 
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jects in ie Princes right, when they mei 
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. | Theſe are the neceſſary qualifications 
up of all kind of Soveraignty, and theſe are 

i- called prerogatives, or regal powers; 

1; for no Kin dom, Common-weal, day 

a- I can want theſe; and theſe powers mu 

'&- iſ be lodged in one, or ſelect perſons, and 

IS ſo the Government and the Governors 

d. ſtand both by the order of Voce, or by 

ch bis divine inſtiturion. 

e- Now to acknowledge en Gover⸗ 

nors, and yet to unlermine them in 

theſe rights, is a ſubtil part of diſloyal- 

ty; ; for give them a great title, and no 

power to determine the moſt important 
concerns of it, or not to diſpenſe re · 

wards and puniſhments, and they will 

J ſoon be reputed but as idols, be firſt de- 

ce ſpiſed, and then dethironed. Hg they may 

le- herein be limited, unto the end, that he 
or they may the more, deliberarely exe- 

nd. cute theſe Os ſhall be ſhewed here- 

ve fl after... whe 1 

le The "A power Nn nay: 
or if the SR if they dented cheir own 
cy cent, are as much bound to defend, 
re y are the municipal laws of the 
nt 9 5 made in behalf c of themſelyes: for. 
rs Nl prerogatives,are. to be kept as cred as 
b- laws. One is to defend the £ govern- 
ey ment, the other the ſubjects under the 
ly. government. ; One ought to be as truly 


8 uſe of for the ſafety and utility 10 
an 
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S men; for true pub- 


ee ckeſe axe 


** there can te any fuck kind” of g= 
vernment as pure Democracy ; for if the 
ſupream power be loc dd ann the whole 
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A Diſcourſe of Government. 
the whole body of the people, as the o- 


lick ſafery was the mother of all royal 
prerogative,and Salus populi ſuprema lex... 

Thus we ſee theſe powers, to the end 
they may be executed, muſt be Iodged in 


perſons; and no Government can want 


theſe powers or perſons: ſo as whoe: 


ver invades either of them, overthrows 
all government, or diſables it to provide 


for ns Tl Fr pak 


litick. 


15 * 1 7 2 1 

If the onde he wedged Bo O29 
one perſon, then the 3 
form of Government 18 eee e V.. 
called 4 El | 0 81 = 8. 5 
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diva it is, chat Gow unde a Paternal 
power the foundation of all civil govern- #977 
ment. And hence it is, that molt rea - 

ſoning men agree, that Monarchical 
government is belt ſuiting with Godts 
ordinance, and the benefit of ſociety; 

for even Ariffotle, bred in and amongſt 
Republicks,allows Monarchy, as the fit- vor: the 
teſt organ forthe ſoul of government to % fen of 
work by, as through its unity leſs ſub- , em. 
— — 

not elective, it is agreed freeſt from facti- 

on, or g wait for changes, or bri- 

bing T which are unavoidable 

and dangerous in all popular elections; 

ſo as it may be ſaid, by all theſe naru- 

ral advantages, God inſtirured Mo- 
_— and permits only Ry other 


When paternar government ceus t, How patere 
that is to ſay, when the Communts ſtirps, nal govern- 
or firſt parent, was grown through col- , = 
lateral lines not to be readily known, or ple te have » 
to be come at; and that gencalo ogies e in the, 


and relations were not Hy kepr, election. 


and that mixt Families were numeroufly 
joyned together, and when large Colo- 
nies were ſent ro plant void * 

chen 
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then choice was made of ſome eminent 
man to be a Leader, or Duke, or Guide, or 


Prince, or whatever they would call 


him; (or of ſome Optimates, or chief 
men, or Sanbedrim, or what form beſt 


pleaſed) to go in and out before this 
people, or to exerciſe ſoveraign power. 


Thus the people, who had no hand in 


the government (for that was purely 


God's ordinance) came at laſt, when 
paternal government ceaſt, to have a 
power of conſent in the diſpoſing and 
lodging the Government by one or 


more perſons. Hence it is, that go- 
vernment is called by one Apoſtle, the 


ordinance of God, and by another, the 
ordinance of man; for power is original- 
ly from God in the abſtract and ſub- 
ſtance of it; though in the concrete or 
ſpecification, or in reſpect of circum- 

ances thereunto belonging, (as whether 


the title be King or common-weal, the 


juriſdiction limited or abſolute) from 


men; which in effect is the true expoſi- 
tion or reconeiliation of the two great 
Apoſtles. But be the form what it will, 
the laſt appeal muſt be ſoveraign, 


and muſt have power to exerciſe all the 


beforementioned marks of ſoveraignty: 


or elſe the government muſt be imper- 
fect; for government muſt be abſolute, 
and the quality of abſolute rule is 1 * 


2 | 


miſſion, it could not 


life, and therefore 


0 
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0 Tacitus, that it can t but in one 


ite; nnd he, that aſſ umed 
this power without conſent, was an 
Uſurper, yet when the power was once 
odged or diſpoſed by conſent or ſub- 
reaſſumed; for 
tho' the people ſubmitted their own 
necks, * they gave not the govern- 
ment: for the government by an undiſ- 
cernible providence, when the form is 


agreed on, is to be aſſigned to God. 


And it appears to belong to him, ſince u Prixcer 


Wer were dot alt 


che eſſential part of it, viz. the pow 
of life and death belongs ſingly ro him; 
for no man hath power over his own 
e cannot give it to 
another. His wiſdom therefore thought 
not fit to truſt the giddineſs of the peo- 
ple in general, with a matter of ſuch 
concern, evenunto their own peace and 
welfare; for often changes, which they 
would have affected, would have been 
more pernicious to the good of ſociety 

than moderate, nay, immoderate prei- 
ſures. Hence it was even in order to 
publick-weal, that ſoveraign authority, 
and his, or their Perſons, that execute 
it, was fer above all private jud gment : 


to avoid diſputes. 


The ſoveraign power, by conſent 


once lodged in one or many, for the 
— ſame 


1 * | 
* 
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nnn, 
ſame reaſon is not reaſſumable; for we 


ſee originally, that power was never, 


or could ever be, lodged in the diffuſive 


body of the people, who had not a 
power over their own lives, and ſo 


could leſs have it over others; for go- 
vernment was no humane invention, but 


Gods ordinance. When people firſt 
elected their Governor, we may lay it 
anſwered unto Gods providence ; when 


by rebellion or defedtion they changed 
4 Gag it was his permiſſion; for when 


aypeople demerit of him, he withſtands 


not their intangling themſelves, and 
ſcratching buns with their own 
briars. So as when the form of go 
vernment is once letled, * poſterity or 
ſucceſſors of that Peop be, 


the conſent and . - 14 Pane 


thers, becauſe they are reputed to live 
in their Predeceſſors, and their Predeceſ- 
ſors are ſaid to be alive in them. And 
thus, when providence, in the place of 
natural governors or parents, introdu- 


4 people un- ced civil, the whole diſſuſive body of 


man to be her husband, yet having 


v e, in the governed were to be(in this reſpect 


ment are in 
\ 5 ſtate 

Wives 
Wards, 


| of their form of government) 
2 in the ſtate of wives or af chil- 
ren, or minors ; for though the one 
pr 4 have choſen, whether ſhe would 
' have diſpoſed her ſelf to ſuch a 


» — 
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done it, ; the was always under his Sub- 
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jection; as the Heir is during his minori- 


ty to his Guardian. Vet both husband 
and guardian, ought to do all right to 


their charge, and Courts there are to re- 
lieve both, as God's throne or court is to 


Hence likewiſe it is, that Princes are 


not to be reſiſted by Subjects, and both 


Philoſophical light and Politick ſerve to 


diſcern this as well as Divine light; for 
ſays moral Epictetus, We are not tyed to 
Parents and Governors, as they are good, but 
as they are Parents and Governors; and deep 
ſighted Tacitus ſays, good Princes are to be 
wiſht and prayed for, bud 


(or whatever they 


roved) to be endured; and he gives the rea- 


on for it; for ill Princes are to be endured as 
we do ſtorms and tempeſts, which are ſhow- 
red down upon us from above, or from 
Providence which hath an hand in giving, 
and an eye to obſerve, how we entertain 

is providences. Thus God required non- 


his e 
reſiſtance in order to Subjects own good; 


for anarchy Was worſe than tyranny; and 
yet at the ſame time, if the Princes com- 


obedience, that men might prefer the eter- 


nal law, which flowed from Gods good- g 


neſs beſore the poſitive or temporary com- 
mand, which flewed from mans unreaſo- 
— e. Hence 


W:oſe 0 gene likewiſo it appears | _— m Py * 
Lee, nor to think, beemuſe Pritices or Scates are 


are. truſted for them, or 
good, therefore tlley argconditional Trufs th 
tees to thenr : for thoſe, in whom the S0. n 

veraign power is lodged; are Gods Fruftves, ¶ to 
and therefore to God only- they are to 
anſwer for their truſft. 
Nor is a Prince left chan his people, be- 
cauſe he was rruſted either by or ſox them, 
and even by Gods — is to mini- 
ſter to them for their good; for the ſame 
reaſon would make Angels leſſer than men, 
becauſe Ne are Gods Miniſters for che 
od of men. n © {64 enn 
However, primarily the prince or Sener 
arc truſted for the good of Subjects; for 
they are ſet over men, as the Sun is over 
the world, to enlighten and influence: it, 
and they ſhall be accountable ſor it; but 
ſecondarily,” they ate intruſted to main- 
rain the dignity and rights of their own 
Regal power, and not to let every humor 
of che people difable them to govern, by 
pulling from them che feathers of thei 
Prerogatives. 

„ 14 _ TMbjeQion, Which: God- requires, 
is no unteaſonable thing; for we perceive, 
it is but æ fuffering in matters of mens ex- 
ternal concerns; for as hath been ſaid, Go- 
9 extend but unto mat - 

n ok ders 


ters of a an — 4 n 
ten pride and impatience, wh 
complaints. dat may appe 
that moſt commonly, when t 3 — are 
moſt plentiful, and the grievances very 
tolerable, then. delicacy of ſenſe 2 
men moſt querulous, 1 their ſuffering 

are begot more from their inferences pee? 
reaſonings of what may follow, than what 
they feel; ſo as the uſt be beholding 
to their wit, before they can juſtifie their 
complaints. Reflect = the reign of. 
Charles rhe Firſt, as I have impartially 
made ſome Memoires upon it, and this will 
be found true. Thus much for the ſin- 
gleneſs of Government, and the non-· re- 
of. ſiſtance of Governors. 77 
er Bur it is objected, Is it not more rea- 
ir, ſonable to — a co-ordinate power joyn- 
ut ed with that of the Prince? 

in- No ſure; for no Government can ad- 
wn mit a diſtinct equal power within it ſelf; 
"fr for this is but like the doctrine of Poly- 
by: I theiſm; for making many Gods and ma- 
elf ny Soveraigns, are equally abſurd. Cos cenie. 
brdination is like 0 prove che mother of ar lf ; 
es, a civil War. However, limitation of So- 

VE, i veraignty is agreed on by all Politicians 

ex- and Civilians, to be contiſtent even with 

30- If Soveraignty it lr; for hereby Soyeraigu · Linien 
arc is not taken from che perſon or Perions I. 
ers 1 Sovern. jars. 
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as he hath the concurrence of thoſe, whoſe 


ſolely and ſoveraignly; for the power is 
virtually in his or their perſons in whom 
the ſoveraignty lies; for it is the Mo- 


Is his or their negative voice, that rejects 
it. Thus the Soveraign Perſon or Perſons, 


pended; for hereby the power is not trans- 
another, ſo no other body can make them 
if it be in an Ariſtocracy; * a limited 


is ſleeping; he hath temporarily loſt his 


0 


I Diſcourſe of Government. 
governing, tho" to him or them the abſo- 
lureneſs of the execution for ſome time, 
or in ſome part of their Soveraign power 


(as not to make Laws without their three 


lity, Clergy, and Commons conſent) be ſuſ- 


ferred unto any other. So he or they 
remain abſolute, tho limited ; for thus 
as he or they cannot make laws without 


i 

t 

n 

R 

States or Orders of Subjects, viz. Nobi- ir 
m 

ne 

th 

| 


without him or them. And when a law 
is made, it is made ſingly by the Prince, 
if it be in a Monarchy ; or by the State, 


(which we call a mixt) Monarchy, or a 
mixt common-weal, is, in ſuch caſes, but 
like a man, that is bound, or à man that 
motion, but not his ſtrength; for as ſoon 
conſent he ſtipulated to take, then he is 


unbound or awakened, and then he or 
they, not the Concurrers, are ſaid to act 


narchs or the States affirmative voice, 
that makes the law or ſanction, though it 


18 
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is the'fingle ſoul of the law, and all this 
to avoid the ill conſequences of c:-ordi- 
nation. And hence it is, that the true 
Repreſentative of any people 'is the Prince 


in a Monarchy, or the States in a Com- 


mon-weal; and from him or them there is 


no appeal bur unto God, and wherever 


the laſt appeal is, there is the Soveraignty. 
And therefore the people abate of their 
own greatneſs, when they think any xe- 
preſent them, but their Prince or State. 
Others may repreſent them, in order to 
repreſent their condition good or bad to 
the Prince, as a looking-glaſs doth re- 
preſent the body to'the heads view ; bur 
as bearing their image both at home and 
abroad, the Prince only repreſents the 
State of that people. An unequal league 
with the Foreigner takes not off ſupream 


power. Thucydides ſays, Colonies were 


as free as Mother cities, tho not ſo reverently 
mentioned, becauſe of their dependence. The 
ſame may be ſaid of paying tribute, be- 
cauſe that may be for redeeming an inju- 
ry, or for ſome acknowledgment of a de- 
liverance, but that paid, it is all that can 
be demanded. Neither is feudal obliga- 
tion any deprivation of Soveraignty, ſince 
that is but a perſonal obligation or ſer- 
vice, but gives no right to his Govern- 
ment who is bound to this obſervance, 
ds | $3: 


2T 
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Thus careful Civilians and Politicians are 
to keep, Soyeraignty, ſacred, tho by, tuck 
ties, as theſe, it may appear troſtraingdiy:.. 181 
But leaſt ſome ble 
for giving theſe great powers unto Princes 
and States, who are hut frail ' men, in 
Gods behalf we will ſum up the reaſons 
uſually given for it. 1. God requires 
the Princes to rule for the good of * 
Subjects. 2. If they do nor, he denoun- 
ces himſelf a Revenger. 3. He requires 
obedience and non reſiſtance, to prevent 
Civil diſſentions, which are ufually worſe 
than tyranny; for Tyrants uſually extend 
not their oppreſſion upon a whole Nation, 
but upon ſome particular perſous they are 
diſpleaſed with, whiiſt Civil war, or ꝓo- 
pular commotions, ſpread over the Whole Pr 
land, and amongſt nigh Relations. And no 


if Subjects may reſiſt for any one reaſon, ev 
from a parity of reaſon, which they will tw 
allege, they will never Want a ręaſon. I et 
4. That God often. experiments,” whether or 


Subjects will depend upon his promiſes, Vit 
to reſttain the fierceneſs of Princes, or on an 
their own impatient humors and violences; un 
or whether by an humble patience, they th 
will. wait his time for redreſs; ſince what | thi 
men cannot reſiſt at one time, they find | £4/ 
they may divert at another. 5. He ſub- 
1225 an to thoſe preſſures, key 

105 


fn 


nFT ASS, 5©& 


owe, of, — 23 
they deſerye ſuch a; ſcourge, as an ill 
| or. 17905 chemlelves ſo diſobe- 
cht 0 Bi ” Bthly, becauſe very 
often' ey. 135 a 7H ade Prince to 
be. $2 it one: 3 Boctalini ſays, "rhe theep 
gettl into their Own mouths to the dan- 
ger 0 the Shepherd "the dogs teeth, © 

becauſe like the N eapolitan horſe, if Ms 


be well dreſt and fed, they will endure no 


1125 Laſtly, becauſe a Princes tyran- 

y can but reach unto the” outward man, 

108 t e ourward things of the man, 

TEN ods wiſe Providence in this world 

05 epo ales to wean men from it, and 

dray ” Dew. to expect cheir ultimate 
5 ppine $ or reſt in Another World. 8 
Thus tho a bad as well as a good T6 whoſs 


Prince be thus ſecured by God, God hath / * 


ſtands 


not aſſured him, but he will puniſh him, py 


eyen by permitting an ill Spirit to riſe be- 
twixt him and his People, and ſo it is Gods 


ſentence on the Prince, tho” a judgment 

or puniſhment on them both; on him, for 
violating the natural rights of his ſubjects, rt a 
and for breach of his obligation or oath e ad 


unto them, that he would govern them by 5 be 


robelli ou. 


their laws, and be careful of them both in 
their lives and liberties. For, ſays Boc- 
calini, God made not Princes and Subjects 


as he did cats and mice, one to catch the 


other, and for a time to play with them, 


84 and 
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Chriſtian ſubje to be a rebel. 
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and then to eat them up; . for natural, 


civil, and divine right, teaches the head 
e the mol of 08 wy; wi 
che body” readily td obey the head, In a 


word, tho? oppreſſion makes a wiſe man 


mad, yet no provocation can Warrant a 


p 4 „ 
1 * 
ys | ww 7 eren 
- : . / * 1 4 ? 13 *. 1 


Thus far we may ſay, this Queſtion 
about Government and the nature and end 
of Soveraignty, is examined 'ſingl U by 
natural reaſon or reaſoning. Next, let us 


enquire after it by the word of God, 


and after char partjculariy by our own 
c 
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i ward, and LIN ex- 
| pounded by our own C Church... 
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1 
1 be ſo happily framed, as by its ſin- 27. 
3 e fabrick, to ſecute the peace of à Na- — 
s ton; (elſe ſurely God's Th ocracy among — 
„ che ſews, and paternal Government: amon 

the Patriarchs, and Kings of Judah, woul 


22 
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have prevented all pie When 
divine as well as prophane Hiſtory ſhall be 
conſulted, it will be found, Policy is like 
Morality, and may be much 9 
by theſe two words and precepts, Suſt ine 
— 6 abſtine. For the Prince muſt abſtain 
from violence and rapine, and neither for 
his pleaſures nor ambition, may he ſuffer 
himſelf to prey on his 4 mp And often 
he muſt bear with, or ſuſtain their 
verſe or froward humors, left Unſtaſdns- 
bly ſtirring them, he make a fermen- 
tation he cannot quiet. And ſubjects will 
find, that the bleſſing of Government flows 
more from their paſlive obedience, than 
from om any 8 care of their 


fer 


* 


& | | 
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for impatience of Subjects has operthromi may 


more States than the Tyranny of Zr Princes, as 
commonly Ged will not ſend 4 2 ple good 
Governors, whey they. will not. fit t 79 00 N 
bear ill ones. It was thersfore not only t 
wiſclom, but the gubdnefs of God towards 
Subjects) what he made Savetaign:Porfons 
= anſwerable to himſelf. All.o 


ways are (as Hoſea ſays) ſatin STE ü 


wy " . » but nog by him; or Ius Oeconomy p 
I and ; and therefore. they eat fowt: 
grapes (er frame to themſelves falle prin 
_ ciples) and cheir teeth arg ſet. on edge, o 
they deſttey che e they hunt me 
for the Politick body. like the atural, Ge 
char will, endure no ail, but have fecourſe 
to phy fix, will ſoon purge it Tels, ut, of 
the, world.;;-, But nothing, of this, char js 
Go ini Sher mes , e e 
the rights of. free born Subjects, but tkuf m. 
they defend chem in cheir proper place a 

| We ch he Ja d, and nor by alk hone 
IWor 7 216 ud von 9 Hoh i 

But he. that gave a law to every the 
cies gf creatures, ne gene to mankind, 
which man leſs exactly ohſerves, b ia 
fon of the freedom of his e and. by 

| reaſon of his lapſt nature. 
law of his nature, or from the Moral "Jaw, took 


Shs beſt Judicial law is „ othe 


row may be found by obſerning, he 
> among Gods own people, ra tes, 
moſt ſuits Wick the Moral IN]. ene al 


goollſ for, all Mankind: but ac; p Kn e 
7 extend This no further, chan t — — 
kheſtuling or Legiſlators, and rve, What 
ardzſ characters God in his Word puts upon 
* them, anti how: he fences them From. tr 
ther ſiſtance, and ho he ties all. 
v nies to chem by obedience; for chrough- 
sJour all Scripture, Kings are ſaid! not to 
fte teign over: 32 ; therefore 
rin. called Aung e, dſracl;'- Judah, &c. and 
Head ef the Tribes of Jad, ſo of. all. States 
| A os rin 


ect; haw all his ity. were under 
N him, and conſequently how Paternal Go- 


tha ment, and ſo all Mankind born under Go- 
9 — and therefore the ꝓtecept of 
be honoring Fathers (or Parents) being a Mo- 
ral precept, it is a proof, that Government 
ſpelſis founded in nature, and was by exeradti- 
— on, and not conſeat. How paternul Go- 

Yverament:, ceaſt; hach been already (ot. 
9 forth. Nimrod by Sir Water Rawleigh is 

chef eſteemed à Humer or Jfurper, becaule! he 
a took upon him the Govemment over 
a wh others withour their conſent or voluntary 
| ſiubmiſſſon 


Soripture bers forth, how the firſt man Paternal 
was bora under Goyernment as God's Sub- Govers: 


vernment Was the original of all Govern. + 
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x, ſubmiſſon or choice ; & not chat he was an] 1 


il Prince. | ch ir 1913 B00 his“ 
And NS enges. Ge 400 U 15 
whiry poſed for performing this duty, hon 
2 be benefit obe! — for 1 preſ 
that thy "deys may be long in the land 
which he Lord thy God ſhall give thee; forind 
obedience of inferiors (as hath been like And 
wiſe obſerved) is the moſt probable wayſ im 
to peace, and peace unto a Societies wel. ſuge 
farc. Hehe it is, that men ate ſö ſtrictlyſoerꝛ 
charged to reverence'their Governors, andſ lithe 


Governors to look upon themſdlves as hard 


Miniſters of God for good, and as Rewvengeri Nor 


to execute wrath upon him that doth evil; ſo own 


adlãs tis power muſt be no terror to ge 
works, but employed for the 5 


and Joſhua, Samuel and Saul, and David, or 


aro Fee, wth Forty” 


F ke; to the end that he might not want 


od 
hr of (oF M Rr J of har e that d 
well. 


Fit 
When che Governor was ON a "rave! 


natural affection unto his people, if the 
ople wanted one, they were not to 
chooſe a Stranger; but ſuch a one, as Moſes 


whom God appointed. See Deut. 17. where 
the promiſe of a Prince and virtues of a 
Prince are ſer forth, and Io Kingly rule 2 
bleſſing, and promiſe of God to his vor 
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en] The Prince muſt have humility; that 5er 
his heart be not liſted up above his bre- "py 
tne. He muſt ann :nraltiph.- to ben. K 


0 


horſes, leaſt power incline him to be op- 


preſſiwve. He mult not give his ſtrength to 


romen; for efſeminacy abates courage and 
induſtry, and ſoftens and deſtroys him. 
And Salomon adds another caution, Let 
him not drink wine, (i. e. to excels) Jeſt he 


forget Gods law, or neglect Religion, and 


pervert judgment; for both theſe make him 
lither. or wretchleſs, and unfit for the 
hardſhips and difficulties of Government. 


Nor muſt he encreaſe Riches, i. e. for his 


own private treaſure, or by the making his 
people miſerable and poor, make himſelf 
opulent, that he may the more ſecurely 
tyrannize. But rich he muſt be, ſince the 


ambition of Neighbours is at one time or 


another likely to diſturb his Peace; and 
ſince the — charge, and contingent 
expences of Governors is like to be ſo 
great, therefore a full Exchequer becomes 
a good, as well as a wiſe and a politick 
prince. Laſtly, Though human Policy 
muſt be uſed in human affairs, and that it 
appears too too hard, to expect the ſame 
ſtrictneſs of morality in a King's Office, 
which belongs to his perſons, as a man, 


(which is too hard a task for one no bet- 


ter verſt in both theſe two Sciences than. 


_—_ 


L 8 1aid; — Prince is abliged, ſince 


my ſelg tb give che fimirs unto) this ina 


Poliricks flom from i Echicks, as: nigh as 
ne he can, to ſuit his Policies with 
Morals, or rather, that he frame 
ut of (at leaſt never contrary: unto.) 
thei Word of God; for this will make him 
truly worſhip his God, and beft teach him 


how to demean hintelf with men, or how f'#-? 


to govern himſelf, either in relation to his 
forreign or home Aſmirs. Not that there 
are ſuch rules given in God's Word, but 


| tha 4 Prince's Policies | not warrant any 
thing that Word yea | hue rather ys be. 
ſelf on Providence. 


Such r 4 4 a as theſs | 
are, will convince men, that not only Go- 
vernment, but Governors are the ordinance 


of God; for by me; fays God, Kings raign; o. 


which Nebuchadnezzar acknowled p 
when he ſays to Daniel, Tow God is 2 God | 
of Gods; ans 4 Lord of Kings, and he rules in 
the Hingdoms of the earth, and gives it to 
whomſoever he will, and ſets up over it (i, e. 

whenever a people provoke him to fend i 
them that curſe) the baſeſt of men; or as 
Hoſea may ſeem to explain it, chey caſt 
off his Government for Governments 
that men have framed, for, ſay they, give 
#s 4 King like the other Nations, or let us ca 

oft King Charles the firſt for a Cromwell, 


A'\Difeonrſeoof Gonernmindhuts 3 
lav le Chriſt for a Barrabbas. Thus . people | 
nce wit: ometimes ſet up a King, but not by 
ich own confuſion: which God divert them 
ne rom doing any morr ama 
But that they may not thus miſchief 
im e Word deſcribes a King's 
im Power by his c fer. | Ac Hing, againſt 
in owe bis tis: oli he 
is ola King, is ſaid | all Soveraign Perſons, 
e chey one or more, à Manarehy, or an 
Hriſtocracy, a Kingdom or a Common 
| Beall; for if Subjects, upon diſcoments and) 
iſſatisfactions, might change their fetled 
orm of Government, the politick Body, 
Bike his Natural, that is alvmys giving 
; Phyſick to himſelf, would be ſuneit purg- 
d out of its ſetled peace, and probably-in- 
Jo its grave: ſo as Salomon was very wiſe, 
ind ſpake as well to the States of a Land, 
s unto particular perſons, when he ſaid, 
eddle nat with. thoſe, who are gu˖,jůjͤto 
hange, &. ee ee TIE RIS INS © 
| Fear God therefore, and honaur the King,, 
ind curſe not the King, i. e. {peak not euil 
f him; or in diſcourſe. revile him. Re- 
ember, he is thy Politick Parent; go 
ackward therefore, and cover his naked - 
ſs. Shimei's curſing was but revilings. 
ut not off ſo much as the lap of his gar- 


* 


tongue, 


ö 


nent, or approach him not with a prophane 
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tongue, or hand, as if he were not the 
Lord's Anointed, for he cannot be inno- 
cent, that leſſens his dignity, or clouds his 
NMajeſty. No, do not this in thine hear, 

or in thy bed chamber; no, nor mingl 
with thoſe, that are given to changes ; for thei 
calamities ſhall riſe ny, or à Bird, {ome 
{mall or unlook'd-for 7's i _—_ betray 
thy: conſpiracy, or, who. knows the ruine o 
— or ir Lal fall upon them by ſome be 
providential accident, and their ruine ſhallſſ in 
be as ſwift, as their plots were ſecret: for ii fro 
God's Word, in caſe of oppreſſion, direcii ha 
men to cry unto: him for relief, and not to ble 
cry, unto your Tents, O Iſrael; what is out 
reſiſtance, but to caſt off our dependance 
on God's providence, and to have recourſ 
unto the Witch of Endor, or our own im 
patience : or like an injured man, that 
will not let the Judge give ſentence, not 
the Hang man execute him, that robb'd 
him, but he will do both offices himſelf: 
Rebellion therefore is like the fin of Witchcraft: 
it removes its dependance on God's Provi- 
dence, and flies, as has been ſaid, to an ill 
. | Spirit, or its own diſobedient and vindica - 
Te i: » Nor muſt men ſubtilize by diſtinguiſhing owt 
ee betwixt the power and the perſon: for thatſ inſt: 
King's per- Apoſtle, | whoſays, Be not afraid of the P wer, 1N k 


Jon and his expounds it by the Perſon, for he is appointed 


7 


— 


by God, &c. Thus a King's Perſon lt 
his Power cannot be ſeparate, - though they 
ol may be diſtinguiſhed; or his authority 
may be, where his Perſon is not, but ne- 
ver his authority can be wanting, where 
his Perſon is. Whoever therefore will not do 
the law of God, (written in God's book, 
nor of the King, written in his ſtatutes) 
let Judgment be executed upon him, whither it 
be unto death, or baniſhmnent, or confiſcation, or 
impriſonment. And if this command comes 
from Artaxerxes by Ezra, he would not 
have ſet i it down, but as it was watrantas 
ble to execute. Nay, the people of Iſrael 
themſelves ſay as much to Joſhuah,/#hoſoe- 
ver refifts thy commandments, and mill not 
hearken to thy word, (or Legiſlative power) 
he [half be put to death; "5 for whatever thow cum: 
mandeſt, we'will do;and where=ever thou [ends 
eſt us, we will go. Only the Lord thy God be 
with thee, as he was with Moſes or be careful 
to rule thy ſelf by God's law, as we will 
be to rule our (elves by thine, or contrary 
not thou thy will eſtabliſhed by a1aw, wy 
ſome ſudden or paſſionate reſolve.” 
Let, as hath been © obſerved: before; Gu, 8 
though God hath reſerved Princes for his ; 21 of 
own Tribunal, yet he hath ſhewn by ſeveral Priver' 5 
inſtances in Scripture, very particularly 5 5 


in "Thi" of Abimelech, and dhe men of; a ſcburge 
Fr | : bisSubje&#s, 
45 1 $ 2 ani ro 22 a og 76 their Prints. 


D Shechem, 


3& - it . of ——— 

Suchen that he often makes Subjects (by 
5 permitting it, for it is ever evil in the Sub- 
je). to become ſcourges to their Princes, 

and both to work mo others ruine. As a 

a: ſcqurge to David, he lets the greateſt 

art of Iſrael riſe againſt him, and follow 

5 en cebellious ſon Abſalom ; 2755 it was of F 

che Lord, (by his Dar 5h at nine 

Tribes and a half forſook Rehoboam, : 

lar followed Jerabaagt for Solomons ido- 4 

Ee 1: OE OR, Ht | 

- Hawever, our great Maſter, bam King | * 

ol che world, acknowledgeth himſelf in A 

his humanity, born a Subject to Auguſtus , 

and Tiberius, and doth a miracle to Day 5 

a: tribute, and gives to Ceſar the things 0 

that are Ceſar 8, 2 obedience and be 

obſervance in matters of a ſecular and in- 

different nature) and acknowledges the Ri 

power of Pontius Pilate over his life, and EN: 

Will not call far the Legions of Angels, as he 

he could, to defend him : nor doth his A- 917 

poſtles tread in other ſteps, or teach other bu 

doctrine. Vet doth. not all this ſecurity | ;7* 

authorize, a Prince to be arbitrary or ty⸗ the 

rlannons; for God proclaims himſelf an 75 

Avenger; nor doth bis Word afford ſuch ther 

-  Princes-any other appellation, than thatof | fare 


Bear, or ofa Lion. ; 
When Nebuchadnezzar would haye had Juni 
er his golden Image e what is the . 
miei 23G N anſwer, their 


en 0B 
: * * 8 7% *.# > 


anſwer, Not, let us reſiſt, but, Pardon us 


in this, O king. Non eſt noſtri juris peccare, 
patt eff. 42 


Dyprannus cum titulo is, or may be 
God's Anointed; Tyrannis fine titulo is an 
Ulutper;. and is to be looked on fo, by 
all choſe who were born under, or had 
taken oaths of allegiance to a derhroned 
Prince. Thus Athaliah was deſtroyed ro 
reſtore Joaſh, and perſonally Joaſh proved 
afterwards not much better than ſhe was; 
however, in him was preſeryed the ſeed 

een 

Now Princes in their ſtate of Sove:aign- 
ty (as our Prince in Parliament) are ſaid to 
be above the laws, becauſe they may 
change, abrogate, and diſpenſe with them, 


not, becauſe when it pleales them, they 


may , violate them. If they judge the 
change conduces unto publick good, they 
are, luperior to their laws: but if they 
remove 2 law to ſatisfie a paſſion, or take 
off a reſtraint from themſelves, or like Ne- 
buchadnezzar, will be deifying themſelves, 
they may puniſh their Subjects for not o- 


* 


beying thoſe laws, but God vill pantth 


them, for abuſe of their office ; and other 
remedy the Subjects, by the law of God, 
have none; but by the falſe reaſonings of à 
Junius Brutus, and a Buchanan, they have 
many. So as Subjects adventure not only 
their peace, put _Hpir 1 alyatigh for. their 
FO nm; ;- , 7 me 
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ON FORT I Rebellion is not a fingle le ſin, bur 
complicates them. It diſquiets a whole N ati- 


on, makes great thoughts of hearr ; no man 
ſits under his own vine. It involves rhe in- | 


— 
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* 


Mono "a or a La. a Civil 15 Op 2 
give ly 4 for plunder unto the Soldi rS tl 
of both parties. With ſo ChriſtianaKing, | 
as Charles the firſt was, had his two Hou- ſe 
ſes been of the ſame temper; or had they * 
not had a malicious and ſhort - ſighted po- ne 
licy to alter the whole frame of Govern- ral 
ment; how eaſily, both before the war. | gf 
was begun, , and after the word was Ne 
blooded, might they have compoſed all I do 
things ſuitable - to God's laws, and the | ,;; 
laws of the Nation > But theſe men made | © 
themſelves Slaves to their Slaves, becauſe | Suc 
they would not be loyal Subjects to their | wil 
Prince. It is one thing for a Senate (and J bels 
certainly an honeſt one, and a dutiful one) in. 
to repreſent grieyances , and to with- oy | 
hold Supplies upon no redreſs of grie- of 
e K there is nothing a grievance | thy 
| oper Which violates 10 law in be- der 
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ing) but it is rebellion to take up Arms 5 
As Moſes and Chriſt taught this ſub- En rs. 
jection, ſo we ſee: both their doctrines 5, ” 
differed not from what right reaſon makes . 
true Policy; for obſerve, whether the fn: 
Græcians caſting off rhe tyranny, of Mo- 7997 . 
narchy; or undermining an Ariſtocracy to | 
ſet up a Democracy, or ſupplanting that 
with an Oligarchy, or caſting oft all theſe 
for a ſelect 400, or an uſurping 30 Ty» 
rants, bettered their condition, or whe- 
ther it was not more fatal to them, than 
the arbitrarineſs of any one, or any few 
ſelect perſons. 7 


Hence Moſes, Chriſt, and reaſon, muſt 

needs have prevailed with the Apoſtles, 
rather to endure the tyranny of the worſt 
of Princes, under whom they lived, (eyen 
Nero) than have quitted their ſound _- ;. 
ul | doctrine, Let every ſoul be ſeljc to ls 
de | And as che Apoſtles did, ſo did their u, 1.7 
© Succeſſors, the primitive Biſhops, . who 4% primi- 
It | willingly became Martyrs rather than re . 
nd | bels He that would {atisfic himſelf here: ; 
h- gy, and he will find, it was not weakneſs, 
ic- | or want of courage, but ſtrength of faith, 
Ice | that kept the primitive Chriſtians quier un- 
de- | der the perſecution of the moſt blogdy Hea | 
8) chen Emperors, - "Wy 
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But we have lived to read falſe Teack- 
ers, that make the doctrine of reſiſtafice a 
new light; which light, is a light that 


leads ro darkneſs, ſetting up the paffons 


of the multitude to be their on guides, D 


and their own ruine V01G% of 


The Remi Our great Adverſary'the preſent Ckoteh 


aoFrine 
Jab jectim. 


f of Roms, contrary to St. PauPF's doctriiie co 
the ſame, - Romins ' the thirteenth, " makes 
Princes hold their ſcepters of, and Sbd- 
jects their allegiance to her. 51 the 
Scotch Presbytety, with their Lay. interpre- 
ter Buchanan, De Jure wegni apud Stotos, 
and Junius Brutus ſubject Princes to the 
People; (for which there is as much war- 
rant in Scripture, for Presbytets to Lord 
it over Princes, as for the pope) And 
ſo theſe ſerpents, caſting theit"tavls | ineo 


5 their mouths, make'extreams meet. 


Calvins. 


But judicious Calvin, however biaſed; | 
was convinced of the unwarrantabletieſsby 
Scripture of ſuch doctrines ; therefore 2. 
bout the latter end of his Inſtirations, de- 
termines againft reſiſtance of Soveraign | 
Princes: though he leaves” a gap in his 
ſtrong hedge, limiting! What he had laid 
down, rather to every ' ſingle man in a 
State, than to ſuch orders of men, as are 
called the States of © Kingdom; for tinto 
theſe he will neither give — 
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ſuch a conſtitution as were thoſe of the E- 
phori, Demarchi, or Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple in Athens, Sparta, and Rome) nor 
ho doth he make a reſolution A 
them. Ty 


fangs: in Germany were tumultuoufly re- 

forming aach urs and caſting off thei 

4 authority, diſclaims. their pro- 
s; I have ever, ſays he, from the 


Fl taught ſubjedtion, and abhoxred all Sleidan, 


ſedition, exhorted to: obedience to the Higher ,; 
Powers. | Tea, even to bear with tyranny 4 

wicked government; i though I perceive, that the 
war # managed on both ſides with an evil 
conſcience, as Governors to - ſettle ayrinny, 
and People to gain their | defires: by. ſedition. 
Yet even this happy Inſtrument of Refor- 
mation made his: faint reply to ſome 
Lawyers, who preſt upon him, that the 


laws of the Nation in ſome caſes E 


ted of veſiſtance, that he 2 nat ſay, 9 
the Goſpel did 1 or diſſolve, or aboli 
the 5 4 ich —ͤ— Land. Which cer- 
tainly it doth not : for the Goſpel at the 
ſame time obligesithe King, when it re- 
ſtrains the Subjects from reſiſtance, but 
ſtill i warrants not refiſtance. 2 


Whliſt che Church ef England, with Th church 
Moes, Chriſt, tlie Apoſtles, and the prir England, 


Me e 7 ee ay e 


Fr who ved e Poa Luthers, 
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 Infenfibility to them; for ſhe alidors their 
orderly and not terrifying way of petiti- 
_ oning ; nay, in the Courts, and before 
_ the Judges appointed for it, ſhe bids them 
defend themſelves; the bids them not give 
up their right, but ſhe forbids them to 
maintain it by force. She ſecures: not the 
Prince the ſubject will not riſe againſt 
him, fince God, being ſingly and Sd 
es his Revenger, wed and oſten doth make 


wD ILY EC 


and ſo as both offen 


ther reſolves all Orders or States of men men 
in a Politick body, be the Government 


even in their Politick Body, but as ſingle 
dt private men, ſo can no more: reſiſt the 


Aru Sur 


private 
man.. This I believe to be Apoſtolick do- 


the! = 574 nor recomme 


the ſubjeQs diſloyalty his rod fur ryranny.; Cor 

0 he will puniſh Both,, 
vis. the one by the i This Church 
wirh what found: reaſon Jorh, (on which 
all ſoùnd Politicks are built) and What 
our own Laws aſſert, reſolves, all ſingle 
perſons arę forbid reſiſtance; and then far- 


Monarchical or Ariſtocratical, & are 
bur as ſingle men in reſpect of the Head 
or Soveraign power, for even theſe in re- 
ſpect of him or chem are to be reputed, 


ſovera ign perſon or perſons than a 


ccrine And this the Recognitions made 
do ou own Kings * Parhament 
r us ty . 1 oy 


a - | . * * 


EET. 
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a mixt Monarchy; and 0 by all Hdreign- 


puted an abſolute Monarchy :; for limita 
tions / which! transfer not the power unto 
anychther, hut acquire only the: conſent 1 0 (oh 
of ſame other, diteſtit not of the title ff 
Monarchy, or of the Kings baing an abſ : 


hach ben endeavouredeo be proyęc in a 
foregoing ſheets. 2mis{ 2 LA * ce : . 5 


Now A —_ e. is Os — we” 
his Temporals hy his) own. Church, or 
the — 155 relation to this do= 
cttine, a had need (give fame. yer good e, 
count of the advantage. che. 1 in his ba een f 
Spirituals by removing from.his commu- 
nion: ap am aſſured his. loſs 1s equal in 
bath. d triohgtriA eitl ni 5 Ton 531911008 ON | 
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1 general, and of Soveraign Perſons, to HOG 
whom Government is intruſted, let us in quires aboir 
the next place | examine, how the Laus alf. 
this dur own Nation determine e | 
caſes. 1 1 N bogbol 215 NAI, It E990 


\;Wenalb know; that e ern is 


ers (as Bodin, Grotius, and others) is re- 


lute: not at; arbitrary — as 


p 
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Arion of A Atl Bens ure under the King. and the 
Lov. King - under none; er ann „al e 
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12 hath no Peer in his hon nor 
| Superior but God; or, Satis ei erit, ws. 
- Dominum habet lorem 5 then no Judge 


over him. 


Allegiance 94 Fn is to de Pt b. to Rin And 
ſworn to homage paid, not only by every ſingle 
| h y foe! perſonthrough the Kingdom, but by eve- 
meh, her by xy ſiagle member of his two Houſes of Par- 
he 2 liament ; for not one of them can ſit thete, 
been before he hatli —— che oaths of Allegi· Ie 
na nes and Su and he — ind 
either of theſe 8 — not ſeek, wliere 
the Soveraignty is lodged. And tho theſe 
oaths were formed principally to diſclaim 
Papal juriſdiction yet that abated, they 
axe e the cold Legal oath of — 
Nay, the three States of Subjects in the 
Kingdom! wiz. Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
Poral, and Commons; as a 1 
er fame rebognition. See the! re- 
cognitions: mhde ti the ancien Kings; 
even cke Saxons, aucb thoſe to Edward 4. 
Henry y. and Henry 8: . 0 0 [and 
W to "Wy amess. "Great 


4 Diſcowſs'o 
| Fre (lay they | Fo in an Act of Par- 
iament) are our Bleſſings by uniting the two 
ocient A ingdows, or rather the two Imperial 
fowns, Bec." and upon the knees of bur hearts 
„give our mol © tonſtant faith, obedience, 
» ey, to your Majeft N. your Royal Pro- 
N And in this hig Cole f Parla- 
any nene, where all the whole body of the 
qued Realm, and every particular member there- 
dge hr, eher in pefſon or by repreſentation, 
apon their own elections) are by the 
aws of this Realm deemed to be perſonal 
{or {61340 
Edward Coke obſerves: by: the laws 
King Alfted, as well as by thoſe of the 
onqueror the ancient Kings, Who' were 
drohte, had all the lands of England in 


ind Lords of Mannors were by the Con- 
juctor erfeoft with all, which he King 
eld not; but they held it for defence of 
ie” Realm under the King, and'conſe- 
ently, they were to ſuppott it in time 
» danget. This evidenced rhe Conque- 
ſeized the Whole land by way of 
on 0 . So as the King was the grand 
lord, or Lord patamount, and the Nobi- 
ity and Gentry bat the mean Lords, and 
dl the 6ſt held in vaffalage undet the 
King or chem. Freetiolders: came in by 
be Nobilities ill ha "andry, and by their 


lemealſnes ; (Vuſt. fol. 58.) and e e | 
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The limita- 
Zions of the 
Rings pre- 

rag ative. 


| ; Fin = ay 18 ow an 1 als bi 


er, Lord, or Commoner,'.more or leſs, (aq 


las "a Gueſt) f for the defence. of the land; for in f 
deed that is che ground Work of all ſocie: 


| the' the quorum,.. and 5 manner of the 
railing. it, had the Subjects conſent, that 


N N < ch a paid, and the more order. 


Nſcourſe of, Government. 
_ Celling part of their land, and enfranchifÞ 
Zing PF it. But till the. land was held 
by ſome tenure, which obliged the Own 


of 


in Capite or free Soccage after the con 


ty.. Fot every man is naturally bound 
ich 125 All to defend t body Poli 


ution Government; 


an 


ir might be the more equally laid, and the 


levied, and as an evidence, the Go- mit 
— — was not deſpotical, but the peo. 8 
ple free, and yet thus under ſubjection. Lan 
The raiſing of money or taxes is one 0 5 
thoſe ©, Ga ey wherein our Monarch An 
is limited, for he cannot raiſe money upon in tl 
the Subject, but by his Commons, and Prin 


| with the conſent. che Lords, or by con. that 
currence of chem both; yet the Commons Ns 
can raiſe no money but to give unto the hi 
2 e ras ping ar: po eu it for Eh. . 


Ra other inſtances there are of. the | 
"9 (nels Wupremacy but without; men not 
| 8 tioning 


— 


* Diff G Ft 


* 
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anch foning more, (for all are erhbojwell'd* in 


; helle W.) we will conclude with Sir 
5 
e 
Ox inn. 
locie: 


nis 2.5 juſtia 42 Reg is eſt. 


In che vert hats” ie will conſider h 
na Parlianet and Here his ptcrogative; 
s unlimited, or he 18 in his Zenith, 'or he 
b entirely Soveraign; for here the purſe 
El the word are joyned together. Here, 
or with conſent of his Lords and Com 


1, Spelmans aſſettion in his Gloſſarium, : 
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chyabſeles 38 


in Parlia- 
ment. 


th he makes what laws he finds neceſſary for | 


Jaaſes, wherein Monarchical prerogative”is 
limired ; for lives and liberties are ſecured 
to Subjects by the Common and Statute 
8 or the Realm; for we are 4 free 


had yet in Parliament, (in matters wh 


Princes Perſon) a new Law may declare, 


ple, or we know the Law e walk by: 


publick weal ; which, are the two great 


in the publick ſafety is concerned, or che 
on. that a treaſon, which before that new law - 


ons vas not fo. But " complication! of Acts, 


1.3 ledg ed of an inferior ſpecies? to "treaſon; 


which were known before, and ackhow- | 


before the making ſuch : 2 law. e cannot be 


al made treaſon by \char\law;*rho* che 
le. for 0 1 may ſaffer as 2 Traytor. 1 
ff car Act of Treaſon 6750 


- 


* 


BY ja 
. 
9 . 


. 


he oak! BS accounted* treaſon; which was 


rein re i nagel; Jer an 


this 


8 | this: caution was to exclude inferior Co 
is unlimited, becauſe. here whatever il}! 


weighed, and t may 
- ..- entrench upon liberty in general; tho fy 


watch the meceſſties of each, other, that the 
may obtain their ſeveral ends, and mate ad van: 


from ſo denominating it, but not the King 
in Parliament. Indeed here prerogatin 


determined, _ juſtly be ſuppoſed well 
1 provided, as it may. not 


example ſake; it fall ſeyere on an indivi 
dual Perſon. But if a. Prince be here im 
advices be preſt upon him by rabbles off or 
multitudes of Plebeians, this is as great a 
crime in that Body towards him, as any 
fault could be in the perſon thus brought 
to judgment, becauſe: of the danger in it 
precedent ; ſince a Prince may as well force 


the C 
calle 
per fe 
nd 
haber 


to declare whom he PERF a Traytor, ail; f 
they can him by multitudes and numbers 
of the meaneſt Tradeſmen, to make lays of 0 7 
grant may never be drawn into example S. 

for our judicious, Hiſtorian Daniel 1 ds 
Where the Prince and States of a Hindi e 


they 


tages, the true intereſt of the Nation 2 2 ! ag 
and as this proceeding is un 


fincere, ſo it js evg n nccefsful. The Præ- that 


tors edict ſays, Qued vi fadtum of, ratun and 


nan halebe. And Bartolus hereupon fays, 
Kr Boho * Spiritus 


| 2 A Diſcourſe of Government: 
Eopiritus Sanctus Poſuit hec werbg 7 in ore Pre: 
10 16 1 
u Parliaments are called by the Kings 
Writ, and are 
Miidolyed at the Kings pleaſure ; and his 
death diſſolves them without any further 
ſgnification. Which ſhews, how, intirely 
15 der nd on his Soveraignty, and on 
his Perſon. . 
No Member of it hath priyiledge of 


1 
h 1e two Houſes are to a& . to 
the call of his Writ. The Commons ate 
called ad faciendum or e mn, or to 


and give counſel, or colloquium & trattatum 
habere ; - and they are called, not fox all, but 
for ſome (or ſuch as he ſhall pleaſe. to com- 
Inunicate to them) of his affairs; tho 
when they meet, they have liberty to re- 
preſent any grievance, which roperly; is 
1 of any law; for that gannot 
properly be called, a grievance, Which is 
teach of a law in being. And here 
15 may repreſent, what the ſuppoſe 
yould tend to publick utility, ſübmitting 
it to the 5 585 Ben In 2 word, the 
Houſes may p opole, but it is the King, 
that Mate? 01 he accepts or " rejects, 
and hat he accepts is . a lay, Ip us his 


LY 


perform and conſent ; the Nobles to treat 


* 


adjourned, prorogued, or 


0 for treaſon, felony, or breach 
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law only; for his Houſes pray a law, but 

he enacts it; for authority muſt be ſingle, 

| and therefore our laws call him the begin. 

mine, head, and end of « Parliament, which 

| furely excludes all pretence to co - ordina. 
__ ß = a 

It is never called the high Court of Par. 
liament, but with reference to his Royal 
preſence. It is true, it is the higheſt Court 

ol Judicature, becauſe hither men may 
ppeal from all inferior Courts of Welt 
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their own Members, 
larion of their own priviledges, commit to 
their own Serjeant a Forreigner, who hath 
violated, their priviledges. This is (ſaid 
not to diminiſh their ancient and juſt ju- 
riſdiction, nor to leſſen the great uſe of 
them, but to keep each Court within its 
bounds, which is truly to preſerve the ge. 


netal peace and welfure of the Nation. 
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of aiState, where every order of men ſee 

thamſelyes repreſented, as members of ;the 
Politick:qBody;: or have a ee on 
them onpthus. they are net exclu uded 


from Having 


of.,che-:Goyetnmentt, and part of \whoſe 
2 to keep the tue and old boy 


Ju- ries and dand- marks gi che State. and;nor 
GIN: 


: of to ſet up / new e ot Who are te 
its rogative, priviledge, and, liberty 350 


ge. 2ontoof-aligk eee the, po =p 
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an intereſt in the State. Theſe 
— hs walk the perambulations 


they do their Prince; when os invade his 
prerogatives. And if the people were ca. 
ble eff qugging, they would findi as the 
80 ft Cant gon; n ſomè meaſtice, 
and in ſome thin achitrury Power, 
ſo when this for 155 me time Ehatk 7 een 
wreſted out of the Princes hand t huN 
been flive upon thenuH rlibir 
hands than His. 
The ufful- It is a piece of ignorance to think, be 
2 euuſe u deen isurbitmoy, cherefure K is 
Lat. of Uajaldy fob caſes, that tamiar be: Breſten. 
arbiirgry Or Hat come ſoldom cam nclotlted with 
. divers|gizeymtanues, lor fall nder noter- 
cf 1 tai rule got are S igteat import or dahper; 
all gen ay fofigo? faxmal -comnrib Tall 
wan these) mut have atv expadite::derexjpaci- 
on but: till ac jufÞa one and as df 
| t reaſ6n as tay be for .veaſors. of 
Sears is co Wartant n injuſtice. Nur 
It bo fitnited unto ſtrict forms ot prhenſt of 
Law; therefore ſay the Civilians, Jys:pris 
vel, votuy, 3 Cuiqus nu for 
an off virſatar,. & to? quod Wk ras 4 2 
Jaime congruat.. his therofore- mult 
be ſteddy- and unalgerable, and? wh 
is ſo-preſerved,” SubjeRs'are happy for 
3 es 81 Nr lives, 
1 es and properties ; and the 
e and Known 5 <h6'Srandards of all 
Jie is xs * prevent attem | 


preiſed. * Ne 
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the G 8 2 and Hi 
order to ch —.— the.peopled: nit. 
| | ry; Powe evi 


—— = ny” en 
ſonable — Art's} 
Pritice — ws Stare ;everiadlJhar: 
fore farmakitigs:of: lay can he ꝓurſted cox; 
ſarisſied the Gyernment tcherefogerand g 
the Governors muſtohaye their ſecurite: 
as well as private men. And better m 
be terrified from coming nigh the Duĩs 
of this mount, than admitted with ſafety 

to apptoach ĩt ſo nigh: char tbey may pro 
oct. a hope to perfect that, Whielw 
would venture livaos : and- all- they Mach 
they ſawobut a fair it y. to ſeffsct. 

Hence t is, that we eee, 
gum convenienriam & aptitudinens We. . 
pedit, ſiq um ſemper æꝗ mem 1 hut | 
not co bewtelted, dor: made a — 
for amy ixyraninical agtios. to Prinees @ugitt: = 
to; be aS morally: zuſt as Privae men. bun 
. 

at a 

. —— 10 34 
we ral qui vate poco. — oc g 
and fentndlavle cf ſtrict juſtice; pu Jigkby' 
8 ofoteaſan wean al a. neither; h 


8 onal! Her 
E. 'i4 den. 5 


. 


fri, bir. revenge'a | tar 
mamaq Ia SuS erstere efpecially' in 

thols Reprefemeari ves f xk Subjects ir ge- 
nah tives ought Hog ctolbe an inckifferen- 
<'to uphieldoxfe State und the chief Go- 
venere for a upon ehe ate like 
ſore dias qm Ae faturat body, Tchey 
_ muſt b ready ffpected, kanchiisds taken' 
in hing Por if deferted uncitl.avordinary 
_  Jldpment®ean UiferrmSthem 7!ithebwiſeſt 
Phra willnorebciuble nvruure chem. 
Susto mus, in fthe. fe of Damitiah be- 
walls Princes condinony” bt do" ronjura- 
tient dum porta, _ \rvetlitur — A 
State Hil cis ofban apoplexy as Well as a 

her Bay _ 1 
peel its eofftiruenr Parcs under its 
häref ſlrell, cher child's dot / (or the 
moſt *inconſidtra n body: ) will hurr its 


1%: cheice e Pabſoiisthereforedbne a tlic Foo les. Ne- 
| uns me prefenrariyes; oughr?0o be choſen Out = 
te number of meli; whick :undefftand 
and lope! theriGovernment ſetled or as 
Kiiftotle' (ay; Ut ieh pars fie i pvsior, Ju 
mllan ſanam: iſſe wellet, quand ius que 
nollt;. or who affect hot changes no 
_—_— Per opular Orators, 'with/ ambirious 
| - uſp ſigning = pon, Cu 
hd we be Ep _ ra- 
E Hor Tridunes, or King; | 


gt e 


. . a rs th Ah: ws eb, eu ae in as 4 


tender ümbs. OS ORR e 


„„ . Of of Ot 


fg & 
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en 


ho Are apt to —— e 
er make e chan. Elie 


dieler of whom it HRY be fal, gs 
ſaid ef Sylla, Pim dwioribis "rhe 


quam Pericnla eranſ i ſanavit. Such merflas 
theſe are apter to make remonſtrànces to 
the People, than reaſbnable 3 
ons to a Prince. And our late Hiſtor 

Charles the firſt will ſhew their tem -1 


for they, even after they were victorious 


over the King, upon che ſtairs of 'their 
own Senate-houſe, wounded and bruiſed 
their Soldiers, many of their fellow Sub- 
_ and thoſe who lived in their own 
arters, for no other © reaſon, ' chan that 
hey petitioned them to make a peace with 


him. Examine their own Records, what 


pre togatives theſe men uſed over their fel- 
low Subjects, and there will be little oc- 


caſion to complain ot the cruelty, even of 
a Henry 8. They that teach a multitude 
to reſort to their own ſtrength againſt 
their Prince, will live (as London did) 


to ſee their own'cannon or ordnance by 
their own Army, turned upon themſelves, 


which they mounted to keep our their 


Prince. But this ſad example terrifies lei- 


ther ſide, not the one, from occaſions of 


jealouſie about religion or property, nor 
— other, from entertaining again the 
wem n of ſchiſm and rebellion. Bur 


E 3 ariſe, E. 


"$3 


Ln libertate? Xigue- may live] t anſwer, 


* pf 


 ARiſcorrſe of Cet. 
ariſtor Q Lord, ,and:xompole, our. dſkrafti- 


| What is wiſe man 


bat is liberty without a Oatos.- rg 


libentas ſine Catone. Tagitus 


anf a Sect, who brought forth che Tae: 
rones and the Favonians, unpleaſing names 


to the ancient Common-weal, who to o- 


verthrow the State (ſays he) pretended Li- 


berty ; but if they had overthrown it, they 


would have given an aſſault to have qver- 


threwn liberty likewiſa. And he com- 


mends in another place the good. counſel 
of! Sangyinius Maximus, a; Conſul, who 
deſired the Senators not to enereaſe the 


Emperor's cares, by Auma after matters 


of diſlike,” The wiſdom of our Govern- 


ment makes it an axiome, The Aing can do 
20 injury, therefore no provocation juſtiſies 
foro againſt him. His Miniſters are 


anſwerable to the laws; He is exempt, 


and all this for the Subjects peace. The 


ſtates of a land ſhould never repreſent; the 


- av Arg of the land by Microſcopes ; 
r ſuch magnifying uſes do but exaſpe- | 


* 3 
* 


liberty, or gui Cato 


EN 


rate the humors of the whole body, and 

diſcourage the Prince from giving reme- 

dies; fot when a Prince diſcerns a willing - 

nels in ſuch a body not to miſunderſtand 
him, it is che beſt way to procure Acer 
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intentions to tlie publick; far miſ- 


ile men . re- 
e errors or diſorders 
before they auld 


* 7 f 
* 


2 rayate. or. e en r= elp Gall 
Rt cannot cute the fail = 
ns . 1 2 ir. cue for 
ge N alot-Staieſmen to {to they act will 


es of judgment may plead boch with | 


604 and man for a mitigation of the pu- 
niſhment, of the un bur never, for a 
juffafic 
Nations. are oſten overthrown by. impati- 
cnce,; ſo dangerous is an overdoing Ref; 


ation of an evil or illegal act. Thus 


mation: but à wiſe Senate makes a happ Py 
i. 


| people, and 2 apy Prince, by £9 


dering States, like as they do men, or 


that they are beſt, not who have no nes, 


but who have fewelt. | . 

There are times, "when. men are more 
willing to caſt off the form of Government, 
than the. Governor: and ſuch dehigns: are 
with mt difficulty withſtood. 


9 


IM 


Thus we ſee. e (or ones the — 


juſtice, of it) is founded upon the law o 
Nature, ſecured by the Word of God, and 
deſended by the Laws of the land. But 


, 


we haye a great Apoſtle of this Age, or wr. Hobbs 
4 learned and ſtrong preſumprugus, brain- nde. 


ed Leviathan, who. not founding it upon 


. OT! it ariſe from nceelliry and 
+ i 4 fear: , 


v the me- man by birth having an equal right unt 
[5 2544 every thing. So the natural condition of 


X 
9 r 
| Hh. 


fear: thus making e 
tue Governor "ith 15 5 btat of à miltra- 
of 5 804 f we 0 ple than the ordinance 
N g the nature” or © ori 


l 14 flo bf Gepe nene and 5 one while 


aking the Governor füch a  Z/viahan, 
that no ſingle Perſon, or 555 of men, is 
to reſiſt him ; for he 0 exalts him, that 
he may ſet 5 what Idol or vain rr 
he will for a eligion,. and all his Subjects 
are bound to entertain ir,nd no other: hu 
no man upon any occaſion to riſe a 
him. And yet at laſt if W e 
nail, he finds means to} 
he can blow hot and 3 aq) we Hh 
all ſubmir to his dogma s, or be a ſooliſſ 
generation. But many good pens have 
made remarks upon him, that were it not 
to frame a little Scheme, wi for 


a ſelf, £; would not medal c with him At | 


How Aenne. run thus. Goveramien: 


_— aroſe upon neceſſity, and upon the fear 
2a/fors,and One man had of another's power, ever. 


82 


83 mankind was a State of war or hoſtility 


vermed. with one another. Now this is very 
| ſtrange, that this learned man ſhould not 

, conſider, if wolves and vultures (the 
Percent beaſts and birds of prey) will 

3 N not 


if this Gentleman'perceives man's ſoul en- 
dued with moral vittues, as well as natu- 
tal paſſions, why ſould he make Govetn- | 
ment ariſe from the concupiſcible paſſion of 
deſire, and the iraſcible of fear, and not 
from the cardinal virtues of prudence, 
temperance, juſtice and fortitude, with 
humanity and'veracity 2 Do not theſemo- 
ral virtues evidence, that men were crea- 
ted not only for a harmleſs, but a beneft- 


cial Society? And doth nor the neceſſity, 


which man hath of help, in relation to his 
body, ſhew he was not framed to live a- 
lone? And in relation to his mind, doth 
not temperance reſtrain deſire, and forti- 
tude repreſs fea How doth temperance 
fir him to be co bende with a litt le, and 
ſo make needleſs the invading the rights of 
others ꝰ Ho doth juſtice regulate has acti- 
towards other men, and ſo ſecure them 

from any violence from Him? How doth 
humanity make him apt to relieve atiothers 
neceſlities, as juſtice did to preſerve his 
rights > How doch his veracity ſecure a- 
nother in his converſation with him? Nor 
os art or poliey beget theſe virtues in 


mother of good civi 
cularized acts of ini 
not have been T 
deflection from natural juſtice 5; oc 1 75 
doch he lay, cyery, man, naturally, upon 
the fear he had of every other man, was 
_ againſt, every. other man 2: which made 
it reaſonable for every man to ſecure 
himſelf by way of anticipation (i. e. as | 
conceive, - without any other We 
or injury, but his own fear) by force and 
wiles to maſter all othexs, till all be 25 no 
other power great enough to.. endanger Parte 
him. His Maſter ,. Zhurydides, ſets forth Nr w 
much of 1225 A al en Ms 2 en 
practice. f US not AN leir 
not what is; for if bis be BY, 5 1 ye ſe 
will repeat it again. What A Fei ural 
ther is Nature, (for we will not now talk Iain f 
of a God, or intelligent mind diſtinct les a 
from, and antecędent to all viſible be · Nie 
ings, or of inviſible. powers, which ſeem 
to; him but as Carr crows ſet r e 
fright fearſul and, ignorant men) w 
made wet (Kinds of aps Res Man, 0 


(ary, chow-camie;a man. reaſonable enough 
by law and penalties to find a 


rechad lubyacted him unto; :F lus: the 
eſe ſeems ſuperior 
man can thus — his on nature, bow 
comes it about; that other oreatures cannot 
do the like : or how comes man to be 
vier by ſubmitting his own underſtanding 
" ſtrength to a Governors, to provide 
for himſelf chan Nature did? Did 
— produce him to a ſtate of war, and 
ke ſind out the benefit of in peace? | 
Pray then, why ſhould not a de do tlie 
ike, and find lie was turned oui of the 
et. where was dong graſs, into the 

1 Common; ſor cropping the trees: 
why ſhould not bees and waſps make 
eagues together, and one give ſome of 
heir honey to avoid hoſtility ? By all this 
ic {ce how fatal it. is for men of ſtrong na · 
Fural parts and good literature, to enter 
ain falſe principles; and how. falſe princi 
les about Nature produce falſer about po- 
ey. Judge Hales hath convinced this 
entleman in his Origination of Mankind 


em 
to In point of natural zo aud the 
ho Nord s Chaneeller Hyde hath done it as 


yell about his Politicks; and Dr. Parker 
oY LY Policy, hach ihewed 
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' queſtion be 
ed in himſelf to divert the evil, Which ha- 77%, . 
wiſer than 


gto the cauſe; for af theCreator. 


* + 2 » — 1 
. v '% 


Aa. v0 "\ cheablundicy of this 6 Gentleman's 0 Ipinic 
NAT aahout Religion and Civil Po 8 
EG therefore I will rather give Ae | 
of him than enter farther the liſts; ot 
would not farther fall upon one, whom 
many others have er fo per 

and with ſucc ess. 
God made: 1 on or 
nance, and made Governors owe their Au 
thority to him; for it is him that "Prin 
ces reign; for Promotion neither comes fin 
= Eaſt, nor from the —_ for it js\God r 
. one, and pulls down. another; H | 
Ged 2 C . with power and majeſty, a 
x n ex of all Government 
mor wi Fo — theſe no perſonal virtues of tit 
mejey. Prince would be ad to ſupport him, « 
Vwuith a heady and miſtaking multitude u 
gain that obedience, which eee 

cannot be without. 

r.. Power therefore is Gagky lodgedid in a hin 
an them, ) in whom the Soveraignty i 
lodged. And if there be no Soveraignt 
or à power, from which there is no aj 
peal, there is no Government; for the right 
of Soveraignty muſt be uncontroulabl 
If God himſelf were not omnipotent, met 
would not be guided by his wiſdom; fo 
we ſee men queſtioning his decrees ever) 
day, not content with his juſtice; for hoi grea 
ae his determination of not re bas 
fiſting ruin 


nion fiſtinf ry het AY 
_-_ in behalf of themſelves, as the beſt means 
rning to ſecure: their common peace and public“ 
or Yigterglts A great part of the ofſiue ofia Go- 
m ſeernon is to reward and puniſhi; yet here- 
fully n, if power fencedir ior; every one would 
' "fate with his Prince, or diſpenti=rheſs 
ordiffthemſelyes, and become Judges; norigive 
femence r we ee, an nt. 
r Il. diſpens d, — 
fu ments are not we d, it : 
4th gitlrfülneſs will boch quit a Court: And 
E Boccalini makes thole. virtues rather to re- 
ty, tice roia eee chan return thither; 
nent for that creature, ſa 1 hath ſome gra- 
urude and ſenſe of 
therefore theſervirtues: quitted the Oourt, 
and went thither. Thus thei:diſpenſing 
rewards tand being ſb eminent 
4 branch f a /Prinbes power,” ad ſhould: 
a ar in no hand to Witeibur büt his 
J own:4 All natures, (but Gods) wanting 
ſome what, are moved or attractediby re- 
27 wardsg and deterred by puniſtunents; for 
i811 puniſbments were added unto; laws, that 
bla whom conſcience would not teſtrain, pre- 
ſent pain and loſs might... 
fa Multitude of ſubjects * | 
ver) Leu Counntics, is \a:fpundari 5 
1. eſd tian —ů— 
ininidn. — cooled France to 
iu min Spain. . 


ng well uſech ? — . 
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Majeſty. 


 reverciice-vewards awthoxity-; for for Majeſy 
is but a ſeeming pageantry, when 


unto his affairs. It eis good! for a Prince, 


thinks as well of made as as the Prince 
doth of the Favorite, forgets duty and be- 


rather 


che juſter, when de is ſharp upon a partir 


/ as men, chey mult liveras men : yet by: 
reaſon of the dignity of choir officẽ they 
muſt eicher abſtain fm, ur ule: theſe fa- 


— 


- Majeſty; is but the glory af power e 
flectad, r it is a refult af the ampfitute 


of, graatneſs, directacd tu bring awe and 


power gs 
upholds in nat, and: w berg every oneican "08 
approach: it without refpect; for, ſays tho 
— — „ ajar & long inguo; 
for Whei a Prince by-fawe- unſceming fr 

miliarity of ſome Favoritt abates or oo | 
fall: his own. Majeſty, every one: that 


comes ſauicy. And thus when a Prince 
abates of tho reverence, which ought to be 
paid to bis perſon, he ſeldom 5 paid 


by a reputation of mildneſs lodged in him, 
his diſcrerion, —— tem 


per, to abate in his ſubjects inn general the 
feat of his power; for that ill be thought 


cular inan, that demeritstʒ hut to let fall 
his Majeſty, u ms low:thoughts of him 
among the ganera airs nearer 


miliarities-in-privatc, eribe::prgjugioedin' 
their pry — and the. pogſon; 0 
whom the Prince commuritates mhaſa fas 


VIH svours, 


„ > 


Ja y \ 7 
Prince 


id imajeſty are 
M. ceſſary. 


nonttis hupheld , much; by theſplendor of 
im (Majeſtyrz:for withoury this po fancy: 
„vill nor non farisfied 3. | — 
V raſon. greatneſs over ftunds an / on af 
> eas luſtre. _— at there 
fa- real necefiity (of po] r, n ſoredinſideriig 
in No qtratig Hnrycis in multitudes, rler 
0 necaſſity, that Majoftyi be as little neg - 
fa, lected as Power. ene Aniegs 
5, (99 ? $: uf Power | 
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The perſo- * 


nal vertues 


9 1 art that 


: Pig. 


N — gh office, and it leads the 


7 a greater power \thaw his 
uſe · lis dn unto good ends. It: bows his 


his own office, and reſolute: 


kectreſs both of his Power and Majeſty; 
—_ it keeps power from cruelty, 
jeſty ſrom diſdaining of others. It makes 
2 Prince value the divine Providence, that 


Den very oſten miſcarry. flu. 
to their own puniſment; for they, that 


againſt chemſelves, - ler bei 


A Diſcourſe of Governneat\.. 
Power and Majeſty are the to great 
ſupports ef Soveraigmy, but they — 


of Piery, and that ot Juſticcmee. 
piety leads a Prince to believe, that he 
is atcountable unto God for the admini- 


fubject to — that that prince, who 
own; and that a divine power, is like to 


own heart unto God, and his ſubjects unto 
himſelf; or it diſpoſes him to live m_ 


and his ſubjects to bey willi 
ae 


makes him watchful in the dil 
who invade him in it. It is roar Ayr 


Hand ma- 


watches over him more than his Guards; 
Knowing, without this, civil wiſdem of 


deed," 


vices of Princes always:turn un- 


imitate>them in tlieir vice, ate apteſt to 
diſquiet themoin their Government ; and 
thus they diſhearten good ſubjects-to up 
hold: them, and — 1 to rebel 


04 = | Juſtice, 


- Juftice, as it flows from piety, ſo it is 7#/ice, 


upheld by power. Juſtice muſt appear, 
x be to be armed; or it "eels 
like to be diſputed in its execution. Men 
entred into Society, that they mightenjoy 
the benefit of it; and when it is obſtruct» 
ed a\'Common-weal is ſick, if generally 
not adminiſtred, the band of Society is 
diſſolved : the execution of it is rhe life 
of the laws. No arbitrary power, or de- 
ciſion, or reaſon of ſtate muſt want juſtice; 
for the ſtanding laws, and the arbitrary 
determinations of Soveraignty muſt both 
be reaſonable and juſt; the one may want 
the formalities · or forms of proceſs, which 
the other is tyed unto; but juſtice muſt 
be the life and ſpirit of them both. And 
therefore they are narrow thoughts, that 
think, what is arbitrary is unjuſt; for 
when it is the determination of a good and 
a wife man, it is very often more perfect 
than the law it ſelf, becauſe made a rule 
after the inconvenience of the law is per- 
ceived; or wile men would make it 2 law; 
or give it a ſanction as ſoon as propoſed. 
So as ] ever thought the binding the Judg- 
es, or their binding themſelves too ſtrictly 
unto the letter of the law, and formality 
of words, and ſpellings, in pleadings, was 


like ſtrait ligatures, which hinder. juſt 


eirculation of humors; for it is one thing 


WO 
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to leave the Judge too looſe, but it is ano- 


ther (more nocent) to tye him up too 


Faithful. 
neſs, 


ſtrair. This ſets up diſtin Courts of 
Equity, and that multiplies ſuits, and ma- 
ny other inconveniencies. Keep an ill or 
corrupt man from being a Judge, ſoon re- 
move him, when it is perceived; nay, ſe- 
verely puniſh him, but pinion him not ſo, 
as he muſt fit and ſee the craft of a Sollici- 
tor, or an Attorney, evade the true mean - 
ing of the law; in ſuch a caſe let him (as 
well as the party pincht by the ſubtilty of 
the plea) have the liberty to put the caſe 
to a ſummary deciſion of all the Benches, 
which he finds not fit to determine in his 
own Court. LT it 

Faithfulneſs in a Prince is but a part of 
his juſtice. Hing lips, fays Solomon, be- 
come not a Prince; and the reaſon is, that 


he that hath a generous heart, will not 


ſtand in need of a falſe mouth. A Prince 
ought to be cloathed with reputation, 
which no man inwardly can render to him, 
on whom he cannot depend; or whoſe 


| word he cannot rely on. 


But becauſe neceſſarily there muſt be 


anted unto men in civil affairs, and in 


| Kingly Policies a greater latitude, than 


ougght to be allowed in common converſi- 


tion, not of dealing falſely, but of de- 
meaning a mans ſelf lagaciouſly, therefore 


9 4 | Princes 
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Princes and Ambaſſadors, who know what 
weights are uſed, ſeldom. expect other 
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coin, than that which is mixt with an alloy, 


which though it debaſeth the mettal, yet 


makes it work the better. Chancellor Ba- 
con diſtinguiſnes well betwixt diſſimulati- 
on and ſimulation( indeed the diſtinction is 
Ciceros in his Offces l. 3.) making the 
firſt but an art of State, or an art of life, 
as Tacitus calls it, i, e. an art of living 
among men, that diſſemble : the other a 


falſe profeſſion, by which (I think) he 


means falſity, when he profeſſes ſincerity ; 
which ſurely is a falle Policy, and no ways 
allowable ; the firſt he aſſigns unto Au- 
guſtus, the ſecond unto Tiberius. The 


firſt is but the art of a well managed horſe, 


who obſerving the hand, knows how to 
ſtop on a ſudden. Undoubtedly where a 
Prince believes he is clearly dealt with, 
he ſhould be as clear in his dealing : for 
though their condition exempts them from 
that openneſs and round dealing, which 
is the honor of a private man's nature: 


yet the importance of their obligations 


reaching unto the good or harm of ſo ma- 


ny private men, Eg are admitted ro 


have more of the ſerpentine windings 


than would become a private man. Equi- 


vocations. muſt neceſlarily be difallowed 


by all men in Treaties; bur reſeryednefs 
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bur if frequent examples do juſtiſie it, then 


in ſpeech, or diverſion in diſcourſe, which 
otherwiſe would diſcloſe a meaning too 
ſoon, a ſpeaking that for his own opinion, 


which he avers not to be his Maſter's in- 


ſtruction, a ſubtilty of extracting the o- 


thers thoughts, and yet concealing his 


own, to be cautious in the beginning of a 
Treaty, ſo he be ſincere and open in the 
concluſion of it; all theſe are ſeemly in an 
Ambaſſador, which would be very blame- 
able among private men, eſpecially Friends. 


The beſt compoſition, ſays a great man, is 
openneſs in fame, ſecrecy in habit; for na- 


keaneſs, ſays he, as little becomes a mind, as 
4 boay. Hiſtories and Civilians give greater 
latitude unto Princes to diſcharge them- 


_. ftlves of the obligation of their Treaties 


than exact Morality will allow of. I re- 
member ſeveral inſtances in Dr. Zouch's 
writings, and particularly of Queen Eli- 
{abeth,who ſaid plainly, ſhe meant ſincere- 
ly, when ſhe treated; But having promiſed 
an aſſiſtance, further than would ſtand 
with her own treaſure and her Peoples 


V. 


ſafety, ſhe could not bind her ſelf unto 
the extremity of her Articles. She was 


ready to ſhew, ſhe meant not in her Trea- 
ty to deceive, nor did ſhe then, to bear 
the ill conſequences, which ſhe now diſ- 
cerned. This I relate, this I juſtifie not; 


we 


SS 22 
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we may ſay, Princes are not deceived, be- 


cauſe they expect not the exactneſs of 


private men, whoſe damages reach further 
than their Perſons or private concern. 
And in Treaties it is now ſometimes made 
an article to makè a retrait upon ſuch diſ- 
coveries. „ 39% 
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Clemency is a chief part of humanity, Cline. 


and ſnould ever be found in a Prince, be- 


cauſe moſt men at one time or other ſtand 


in need of a Prince's goodneſs. But to 
make it valuable, this virtue ſhould pro- 


ceed from generoſity, not facility of his 


nature. And he mult be careful, that his 
natural good temper, no, nor his moral 
clemency, appear to take off the terror of 
his politiek juſtice. His clemency will 


ſufficiently appear, if it reſtrain him from 


frequent ſeverities: for it is neither for 
the honor of the Prince, nor the Phyfician, 


when their Patients are ſent in numbers to 
the burial- places. Clemency withſtands 


not ſeverity, though ſhe endeavors to uſe 
it ſeldom; for a Prince may be very cle- 
ment in his diſpoſition, nay, in his judg- 
ment and uſual practice, and yet be very 


ſevere upon provocations, that warrant the 


ſame; for ſuch a well uſed ſeverity the 
better illuſtrates his clemency. But it is 
much better for a Prince to pardon an of- 


fence againſt his Perſon, than againſt his 


8 F 3 - Govern» 


| 


SEE by 
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Government, or againſt a private Subject's 


intereſt or right - And nothing can worſe 
become a Prinee's bounty or clemency than oy 
to grant pardons to offenders, as dona- i ©? 
tives or rewards to Servants.” It is much i *" 


better to give them the forfeiture of an Of. ¶ bu 
fender's eſtate, for that is an Eſcheat to x 
Himſelf, than a pardon to the Offender, | 

for that is a ſelling of juſtice. - A pardon 85 

is fit not to be given at all, or to be done s 
freely, that ſo it may be a real act of as 
clemency, and make the Offender grate- bs 
ful, or upon a ſecond fault more guilty. 1 
Madefy, Modeſty is a virtue of ſo mean a ſound, el. 
that it may ſeem (derogatory to attribute | 
it unto a Prince, bur if well interpreted, ies 


it is a flower in his-Crown ; for itis a high oy 
ſpirited - virtue, tempering greatneſs or bas 


power towards men of inferiour conditi- ws 
dn, or it is a generous diſpoſition in a ger 
Prince, not to dazle a private man with of 


the glory of his Majeſty, nor to create in I b 
him fear by the terror of his power. So 5 
it muſt needs be attractive both of love | © 

and reyerence, rendring the Prince acceſſ- | *** 
ble, and making him unapt to put a neg- oy 
lect or afſront upon the meaneſt man; * 
ſince the meaneſt may do the greateſt a 7 
ſhrewd turn for nihil tam Hrmum eſt, cui Rte 

bg Beſides, 
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Beſides, Modeſty is a great antidote a- 
gainſt flattery, the common bane of Prin» 


ces, and the flattery, that is made unto 


their buſineſs and affairs, is often. greater 
and more / pernicious than that which, is 


made unto their. Perſons. ; for the one is 


but ſcratching an itch of a prurient temper 
or blood, bur'the other is endangering the 
publick peace or ſecurity. Flattery of a 
Prince's: Peron is but like a painted flower, 
that pleaſes the eye, but offends the ſmell; 
but flattery of his buſineſs is like a chymical 
vapor, that ſtupifics the brain. But in both 
kinds Princes love to draw it upon them- 
ſelyes; for ſuch as ſeem to admire their 
perſons, and applaud or concur. in their 
counſels, they take to be their friends; 


and the reaſon of it is, they love rather to 


haye their hopes fortified, than their dan · 
gers awak't; for they affect to cheriſh 
hope, and ſtifle fear, and are not patient 
of deliberating or examining a matter 


by contrary judgments, or of men of {eye 


ral ; conceptions, or divers tempers and 
educations or intereſts; for oppoſite opini- 
ons are like the teeth of a file, it muſt 
ſcrape off, before it can ſmooth an affair, 
whilſt: ſeveral concording judgments too 
often make an affair pleaſant and hopeful 


in the beginning, though more commonly 


aue e A be ures god. of 
2445 . 1 / th 
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Xerxes never knew the value of his 
G Demaratus, until he had made 
his ſhameful retreat out oſ Greece: then 
he found what the other had told him, 
that there was much difference; between a 
great multitude and à well diſciplined ar- 
my, whether it were to fight or to ſubſiſt; 

and then he knew the accidents,” chat at- 
tended upon the one, in marching through 
ſtraights, and finding proviſion, and the 
uſefulneſs and ſervices of the other. And 
for the honor of this grear King it is, that 
he valued this ſingle man, more than he 
did all his other Councellors, when he 
returned home. But when obſervations 
of this kind are never ſo much multiplied, 
Princes Courts will never be cured of this 
King's. evil, but will favour thoſe, who 
counſel rowards whar they love, and never 
have in eſteem thoſe, who by - projecting 
_ the worſt, and by foreſceing ill conſequen- 
ces, or cautioning againſt dangers,” evi- 
dence, that they love their Maſter's ho- 
nor and ſucceſs in affairs, better than they 
do their own preferments. Fot flattery is 
the beſt Court - picklock, and plainneſs of 
ſpeech tlie ſureſt bar againſt a man's own 
e Modeſty hath this farther 


ood operation upon '# Prince, that it 
minds him of the incertainty of events in 
the beſt Hye: and Proſecured: deſigns; 


$33 & 


t; 


hey T here 
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there being a common vieiſſitude or 
change of fortune which wiſe men, like Po- 


rus, will diſcern and laugh at even in 


their captivity, becauſt thereby they diſ- 
cern, quam cates fit falicitas humana, as 
Curtius expreſſes it, or how ae and 
falling a leaf proſperity is. 
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Liberality or bounty is much cry 4 up Liberality 


in a Prifice, and is very becoming great- 
neſs or Majeſty ; for men would not love 


the ſun or heavenly. bodies for their on 


glory and heat, if they conveyed not unto 
them and other creatures cheering light 
and benign influence. But it requires pru- 
dence in a high meaſure to guide it; for if 
it run into the intrinſick eſtate of a Prince, 
or make him poor, that others may be 
rainly” rich, it diſeredits him more, than 
it honors him, and looſes its name, for 


tis termed prodigaliry: Even he, that is 


benefitted by it, deſpiſes him for it, look- | 


ing rather on it as a weakneſs of mind 


than a greatneſs. And it obliges unto no 


thankfulneſs, if what is looſely or incon- 
ſderately given, obliges to ſuch expences 
or ſplendid courſe of life, (which ſome 
Princes' affect from thoſe they are thus 
bountiful unte) that they ean lay up no⸗ 


thing for themſelves and children. Mo- 


ney being like meat; if a man muſt eat or 
allow till he 'regorge ie, he will find a 


Philo: | 
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Philoſopher's ſupper better than a Prince's 
feaſt. If Favorites of | pleaſure be the ob- 
jects of bounty, then the Subjects ſhut 
their purſe from ſupplying him, who feeds 
ſo many vermin, and on whom ſuch ver- 
min hang. Let their food be never ſo 

good, their mein or countenance never is 
| florid; or if exceſſiye bounty unto ſome 
few make Servants ;Jooſe their ſmall pen- 
ſions, wages, or: diets, it aliens the af. N ew 
ions, and chils the duty of theſe o- terp- 
ther many attendants towards their Ma. prin 
ſter. Indeed bounty unto ſuch men ſhould I have 
be only waſt water; when the Exchequer ¶ hut: 
can ſupply the ordinary expences, bounty I ey 
is then and not until then ſeemly. Nor I Wa! 
ſhould bounty unto Favorites, or expences Que 
of pleaſure deprive deſerving Servants or penſ 
Subjects of rewards, ſuch as have merited I King 
of the State in home or foraign affairs; your 
for for theſe a Prince may laudably appeat I fr 
rather poor than not bountiful. | Vet for I bour 
theſe he muſt not weaken the publich ¶ prin. 
revenue, which in all Nations js reputed 1c; . 
Sacred. But the caſual; ręvenue, and the I uade 
offices in the gift of the Crown, the leaſes ſ prev 
even of the Demeaſnes, and things off 28 
this nature are wiſely here diſpoſed: but N zerg 
giving honors and eſtates in perpetuity, ii i, v 
any one made his reflexions, how many mon 
Noble families owed both to the Crown, ho 

19 


and > 
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CES and yet in this laſt age have contributed 


ob · ¶ much to pull it down, one would put no 
ſhut great price upon gratitude, or Princes 
eds might well think it fit, to put ſome new 
ver Bf cules unto their bounties. Rewards unto 
15 ſome perſons, which far exceed the merit 


of the perſon,” makes others much under- 
value what they receive, though they re- 
ceive with an Overmeaſure. And if their 
reward come unto them more from the in- 
o crpoſition of a great man, than the 
Ma. prince's own difi ition, the former will 
ul have the thanks: and thus a Prince buys 
luer but a Servant for a great man. Sir Dud- 
ar ey Digges in his Preface to Secretary 
Nor Walſingham's Letters obſerves, that 
oY Queen Eliſabeth was better ſerved for a 
> 0! penſion of forty pounds per annum, than 
tec King James for an annuity of four hundred 


” 4% 
x 


pounds. REELS 


cal Frugality in a Prince is an univerſal Bg 


for bounty to all his Peop'e; for it enables a 
a Prince to live without, or at leaſt to crave 
ch leſs aids, and a Prince's care to promote 
= trade,” manufactures, husbandry, &. or 
ir prevent confederacy. among men of a trade, 
:s Graſiers, Butchers, Cc. or Monopoli- 
1 who ſet the price or dice, as we call 
„Ii, upon all buyers, is to be numbred a- 
5 mong bounties, which reach unto the 
nd | Wole body of the People. 80 as the 

3 0 Kingly 
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Kingly Office is an inſtrument of bounty 
and of frugality both; for by one and ther“ 
ſame means he inriches his People, anc 
ſaves his own treaſure. Men of this tem 
per are leaſt preſt upon, for no man judge 
better, when, and unto whom it is fit u 
give, than that Prinee, that ſeeks to mal 
his People rich rather by his providence 
and by their own induſtries and frugalitie' - 
than by his coffers; for it is a very; 
ſymptom in a State, when every broke 
fortune hopes to make it ſelf up from 
King's Exchequer. Thus frugality is, 
key unto the Subjects treaſure; for the 
people willingly lend the key of theitz 
unto a Prince, that keeps the lock of hi 
own : and as unwillingly to one, who 
ſpends upon his Favorites what is his own 
or what his Subjects ſupply him with; ſine 
the humor of ſuch times and expences in, 
_ fects the Country, as well as the Court 
and fo they will rail againſt the vices, tha 
are ſo coſtly unto them, though they im 
tate them; And if ſuch an expentiyench 
lead towards a general poverty, it will in; 
ſhort time draw on a general defection. 
Vet Courts mull. not waat their ſplen 
dor: for that is a part of.the Prince s ma. 
\ jeſty, and the very ſilks and fine; linen q 
of it, che back and the board of a ſev, ne. 
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Courtiers feed the belly, and ſet on * 
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unte hands of many Vulgars. It was ob- 
1 x erved to be impolitick in the Emperor Ju- 
$ g ian (and accordingly complained of) that 
e affected to appear in his Court more a 
Philoſopher than a Prince, baniſhing the 
Officers of ſhews and vanity, and of Cooks 
and Barbers and Taylors, G. 


oh 
dee 
it tc 
nake 


here is no greater evidence than that 
here the one is deſpiſed, the other is neg- 
kRed ; for though the perſon of the man 
in a ſhort time will be forgot, his deeds 
1 Mvith reflection on him will be remembred. 
Hence it is too many men had rather 
ex. Around their conſciences than their fame; 
Het many make it the cheapeſt thing they 
are concerned in. Neglect of fame begers 
Wemiſineſs in Government; for he that cares 
little, how men look upon him, cares leſs what 
e doth: ſays that witty and pleaſant, - 
Wand yer often ſerious Spaniard, Quevedo ; 
t Chrift himſelf thought fir co ask his Diſ- 
„ aples, what ſay men of me 2 nay, unto his 
Fpoſtle St. Peter, what ſay you of we > it 
may become the wiſdom of the greateſt 
Prince to make the ſame enquiries.” It is 
diſagreeable unto nature to be unconcern d 
n fame ; fince the God of nature made it 
a reſtraint upon a vicious courle of life, or 
means to keep men out of bad company, 
out 


. 
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Love of fame was implanted in men un- rv of 
to the end they mighr love virtue; ſince lm. 


/ 8 
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Prince hath loſt the inward reverence, 


evenneſs of councels(all which uſually are 


and yet be unconcerned, that he himſelf is 


burnt Diana's Temp'e only to keep. up his 


ks & a 
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out of thoſe courſes,” which expoſe him to I nar 


be undervalued; for not only looſneſs of ¶ had 


life, but remiſſneſs in affairs, or raſh entering 
upon important actions, and faintly proſecu- 
ting them, or uncertainty of mind and un- 


attended with unſucceſsfulneſs) draw down 
infamy upon a great man. And when a 


which is due unto the generoſity of his 
mind, the outward, which is paid unto 
his perſon, will ſoon appear a ſhadoy, 
which forſakes the dyal with the ſun- 
ſhine. It is unlooſing the girdle of Go- 
vernment ( ſolvere. cingulum regum) to 
withdraw an inward eſteem from a Prince, 
Shall jealouſie of a SubjeR's reputation a- 
waken a Prince? Shall he think it his 
concern, that this man be not overprized, 


reputed no way valuable > Since no men 
are concerned for a Prince they value not, 
how inſecure doth contempt of Fame ren 


. Yet Princes or Great men are not to 
think a laſting fame is a good fame; ſince 
the word Famaus is an equivocal word, 
and men may be famous for bad as well 
as good actions. Judas is as well record - 
ed as St. Peter, and Heroſtratus, who 


name, 
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1 to fl name, loſt his eſteem among men, and 
s of had almoſt loſt his name likewiſe, Alex- 
ing ander the great, and Julius Cæſar, and the 
cu- ¶ great and proſperous neighbour Prince of 
un- our times affected fame, but they under- 
are ſtood it not; for her Trumpet ſounds and 

Wn liccommends heroick, noble, and virtuous 
en a actions, or actions, that benefited mankind, 
nce, I not ſuch, whoſe effects and proſperity, 
his were only like a ſtorm at ſea, or a plaguy 

into year, which are regiſtred in the Kalendar, 


ow, or the deſtruction they made and the 


(un-Mharm they did. How much more hath a 
Go· private man to thank God for, that he 
made him an inſtrument of a little good 
Minto a few men, than the greateſt Prince 
„In the world hath, that he was an univer- 
al Peſt, and that upon his own choice. 
The folly of ſuch a conceit appears in this, 
that he thinks he ſhall preſerve the memory 
of his perſon(unto which 

gent) by it; when fame reaches (as that 
great Boethius ſays) no farther than unto his 


Itapely, though he were another Abſalom, 
ame will but ſer him out as a Traytor. Boc- 
alini hath a good repreſentation of the 
lame and infamy of black ſucceſsful 
leeds, when he repreſents Duke Sforza 
f Milan demanding a triumph of Apollo, 


he is fondly indul· 


ations: ſo as if they be not beautiful and 


ud it being granted him upon the condi- 
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tion, that the families he had unjuſtly be. 
trayed and tyrannically ruined, ſhould be ge 
placed about the wheels of his Chariot, 11 
the ſhame thereof cured this itch of vanity, fair 
and he declined his triumph, that he migbt I ©; 
conceal the way or means, that enabled pat 
him to pretend unto ir. This may be a true of 
reaſon, why God removed the repreſentati-W ſor 
ons of mens perſons from fame, and by it en. 
graved only their actions; for it was the he 
virtues of the mind, which he took care to of « 
recommend to poſterity, and he deſignedſ0 if h 
nothing ro be memorable and renowned, ¶ one 
but what was fit to be imitated. So all ir fe 
fame, by God's appointment, was to pre- afſa 
ſerve the memory of his great and good 
deeds, unto whoſe perſon God deſigned a 
reward from himſelf in another world, if 
not in this likewiſe. And yet a good fame 
makes a man live after his death; for the den 
honor other men pay unto his memory, if bod; 
Whoſe perſon they have no notion of, ren- ther 
ders him to them, as if he was ſtill a liv-W yulg 
ing example of virtue. The appetite of beſt: 
honor is rooted even in nature it ſelf, and for 1 
therefore if men be careful, how they get out 
it, they may be ſollicitous to get it; be ·¶ yet 
cauſe alive and dead it benefits others as the 
well as themſelves, and becauſe it is ob- natu 
ſervable, that thoſe men, who care not tal c 
what others think of them, care as little well 
what they do themſelves  Puf 


deed it is aprivate man's chief honor. In 
all Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs it is the great directreſs. It weighs all 
circumſtances, and foreſees the mooſt pro- 
bable events; for where there is the moſt 


of prudence, there is the leaſt of chance: 
ſor ſamma ratione geſta'fortuna ſequitur. 
It is the diſtraction of a man's mind, that 


he hath ſo many feveral repreſentations 


of one and 'the ſame thing, like a picture 
if he look upon it by one light, it ſeems 


one thing unto him, if by another light, 
it ſeems to vary its figure. In its ſelf an 
affair may be one thing, but cloathed in 


its various circumſtances it is another: 


ſo as many ways ſeem to lead unto it; and 


yet. really there is but one: and this path 
Prudence only can walk in; for the pru- 
dent man, like the Chymiſt, ean ſeparate 


bodies, that are mixt and incorporate toge- 
ther, and which are indiſcernible unto 4 
vulgar eye. In Civil affairs, he is the 
beſt Chymiſt, who hath moſt experience; 
for though men may be ingenious with 


out it, yet ſeldom ſolid or expedite,” and 
yet all the ſciences ſerve him much; fox 
the prudent: Prince will ſtand in need of 


natural Philoſophy, to judge of the naru- 


tal conſtitutions and tempers of men, as 


well as moral, to know how to improve, 


govern, 


Prudence is a Prince's Maſter - virtue, in- Prudence. 
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govern, or reſtrain the tempers of thoſe, 
whom he truſts with his affairs; elſe an 
impetuoſity of temper will blind reaſon, 
and tranſport him, Who diſcerns his own 
infirmities, and yet hath not been ac- 


cuſtomed to bridle them. An eloquent 


and deſigning man will be followed by 
multitudes, when a ſober and well weigh 
ing judgment will too oſten want a com- 

nion. A prudent man is apter to ſuſpect 


is own advice, than another man s, of 


whoſe integrity he is fatisſied; ſince he 
may with reaſon {uſpedt his own gudg- 
ment, becauſe every one needs to ſee his 
own hes through ſome other medi- 
um, than his own way of reaſoning; the 
phanſie and the judgment being too nigh 
of kin to be ſevere upon each other. Which 


made Balſac determine, that it was too of- 


ten the ſhame and reproach of human wiſ- 


dom, that the greateſt minds, being whol- 


Choice of 
Offieet, 


State, and Domeſtick Servants and -Favo- 


ly left unto themſelves, in the greateſt af. 
fairs were likelieft to commit the greateſt 
errors. And therefore the prudent man is 
far from being an overweaning or overcau* 
tious man, and thus prudence recommends 
modeſty, TOP | e * 2 In 

Nothing therefore more manifeſts the 
prudence of a Prince than the choice of his 
Councellors and ſubordinate Miniſters of 


rites; 


rites ; for the office of the Prince is well 


performed in his Perſon, when he hath 


choſen good Miniſters and Servants; for 
as hath been ſaid already, He is not the 


' 
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worſt Prince, who is the worſt man, but he 


that hath the worſt inſtruments to work 


by; for the tools uſually ſhew the artiſt. 


For a Prince for money or favor to bring 
undeſerving men into offices of great truſt, 


is to gratifie the deſire of his enemies; 


for they wiſh nothing more. 


1 — 
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It is a great evidence of a Prince's own of close 


abilities to be able to ehooſe a good Coun- 
cellor, and of his virtue, not to render 
ſuch a Counſellor uſeleſs unto himſelf; for 


he that will receive Counſel, muſt have 


no pretincture or preingagement, or no 


bias, which may draw him off from judg- 


ing what is ſaid unto him. He muſt 
have no petty Counſellors or Favorites of 


pleaſure, to ſtagger his reſolutions by 


whiſpers. He .muſt ſhut his ears unto 
flatterers; for if he once believe that ſort 
of men in what they ſay in commendati- 
on of himſelf, he will ſoon believe them in 


what they day againſt others. So as Ju- 


lians reply to a man that highly commend- 


ed him, was very remarkable, When, Sir, 


lays he, 30 have told me as freely of my 
jaults, 45 gau have of the eæcellencies gou pre- 


1 


of Counſel- 


lors about 4 
Prince. 
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what you ſay nom. And Ariſtotle's epiſtle 
unto Alexander is moſt remarkable,where- 
in he told him, he was moſt glad to under- 
ſtand, that he was not, as too many Princes 
were, ſo ſcornful and ſo unreaſonable, as to make 
good advice ridiculous. This was worthy of 
{o great a man's taking notice of; for no- 
thing makes ſerious men ſooner deſert a 


Princeꝰs intereſt, than to be under a ſlight- 


ed character; for Cicero in his Offices ob- 
ſerves, man) men will of their lives for 4 


Prince, who will not loſe their reputations. 1 


once heard theſe Buffoons , that thus 
pleaſed a Prince, called by a ſerious Gen- 


tleman, the Petards of a Court; fer, ſaid he, 


ty repreſenting any man in a diſguiſe or maſ- 
querade, they will blow up his credit pre- 


I a Prince have a known bias, he will 
too ſoon be obſerved; and a common un- 


+ derſtanding at Court will make that ap- 


pear wiſdom, which really is but flattery; 
for there is ſcarce any one maxim in Poli- 
Ph which is not combated by 

ther 


y lome other; 
efore they that ſtudy their own pre- 
ferment or ſecurity, nat their Princes eſta- 
bliſhment or honor, will ſoon find, that 
the weaker reaſon, that gratifies the 
ftronger paſſion of a Prince, is ever accep- 
table and rewarded ; whilſt the ſtronger 
reaſon is miſ- interpreted as a diſaffection. 
We ws ba Princes 


| Princes therefore muſt diſcountenance no 


man's adviee : for a wiſe Prince, like a 
good Huntſman, muſt encourage the dog, 


33 


that hunts for the ſents, as well as he 
that hits it. And Counſel, that is ſincere, 


muſt be grateful, and the Counſellor if he 


ſpeak in private, his Counſel muſt be kept 
private: for if the Prince expoſe him unto 


a contrary faction, it will create that cau- 


tion, that he will want freedom of advice, 
when the other wants his ſecurity in ad- 


viſing. Thus Princes muſt not call their 


Counſellors to adviſe, as Xerxes did, and 
then tell them, he called them to bring obedi- 
ent minds, not troubleſome debates. And if a 
Prince would be well adviſed, he muſt ad- 
viſe early; for there is no comfort to ſay, 
Sir, . the time is paſt, or it is too late now 
to think on it. A Prince ſhould have no 
Councellor to be ſo mean, as to be a re- 


proach unto him, nor ſo lofty, as to re- 


proach him; for the very errors of a Prince 


are to be concealed, or reſpectfully laid o- 


pen before him, and to be, as much as may 
be, concealed from others. 

My Lord Bacon ſays, 4 Prince ſhould 
have but few, and thoſe well choſen Counſellors, 
that they may carry on his buſineſs mith one 
ſpirit of direction; therefore he obſerves 
wile Henry the ſeventh made uſe only of 
Biſhop Morton and Biſhop Fox. Over 
hr hoo hs 6 land Sreat⸗ 
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greatneſs in one, or over ſtrict combinati- 
on in a few, may be both dangerous to 
him. He may keep his ear open unto 
many, but he muſt nor let them run into 
factions againſt one another, if he hope to 
be ſerved by any; for they will reak their 
ſpight againſt one another at the price of 
his diſſervice. If both concur not in his 


buſineſs, he deceives himſelf, if he thinks 


he hath uſe of either. If he carry himſelf 
with indifference unto their particular con. 


cerns, he may make uſe both of their ad- 
vices and intereſt unto his own ſervice. 
And any other way of managing factions, 
or keeping them at odds, unto my obſer- 
vation, was never uſeful unto any Prince. 
If either of them have a predominancy 
with him, at leaſt ſo by turns, as one 
checks the other, both diſſerve him. 
The beſt way of a Prince to know the 
nature of him he would make a Counſel- 
lor of, is to know him by domeſticks, 
and neighbours, and general vogue; for 
from theſe no man can long conceal him- 
ſelf or his natural inclinations. Enemies 
will traduce him, friends over value him; 
but theſe (if what they ſay flow naturally 
from themſelves) beſt diſcover him. And 


the Counſellor's nature is as much to be 


conſidered, as his abilities: for though 
Princes moſt commonly beſt: eſteem of 
+ 1 85 3D * ph 8. ve 2 5 br. ſubtil 
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ſubtil men, it is moral good men, who beſt 
advances their ſerviee; for a mind nat ſea. 
ſoned with morality, like the delicateſt 
wines, will beſt pleaſe the taſte for a time, 
but ſoon grow prickt or ſowre, or ſome 
trick they will play at laſt, harms more 
than any of their ſervices do good. 

When piety therefore is joyned unto er, 
natural abilities, ripeneſs of age, and good == 
lf experience, (as early having entred into 
n. bufineſs) then a Prince may expect not on- 

d& ly an able, but a faithful Councellor. If 

e. | piety be wanting, abilities will turn but 

s, | unto compliances, and ſelf-ends, or fers 

r- | ving ſome faction rather than the Prince; | 
e. ſor moral virtue is the only reſtraint u @ 
y || on ſelf-intereſt. Abilities deſtitute of pie. 
ie if ty, ſeldom advance a Princes ſeryice, and 
be is likelieſt beſt to ſerve his Prince on 
e earth, who ferves his God in heaven; for 

|- I piety only can reſtrain the ill effects of 
s, ambition or covetouſneſs, or lead a man 
xr to prefer his maſters ſervice, more than any 
| proviſion for wiſe or children. It is the 
honour of Cardinal Toledo, that he refu - 
ſed to be of the Kings Council, without 
he might declare Gods will in oppoſition 
unto the * of modern policies, 
Without natural abilities in a Councellor, 


we 8 


men expect 2a harveſt, without havin 
lowed rhe field ; or 8 it were ſowed, an 


the 


1 Difcourſs of: Gerben. 


| the ſeed corn not good, (viz. ſowed witli 
383 Epicurean, Machiavilian, or Hob- 


ian) they will never ſerve to govern a 
free people; they may to render men 
ſlaves. If Councellors be not grave and 
aged perſons, they that are to obey their 
counſels will not reverence them, or cheer- 
fully ſubmit; for young men muſt ne- 
ceſſarily want experience, and without 
experience the beſt abilities will be ſubject 
unto groſs errors. A Stateſman, or indeed, 


any man in any courſe of life, muſt be 


broken unto buſineſs (rompu aux affaires) 
before any other man can confidently de- 
pend on him; for he is not to be depend- 
ed on to guide an affair, that hath not 
ſeen both ſides of fortune, or met with di- 
ſaſters as well as good ſucceſſes, or obſer- 


ved them carefully in Hiſtory. When 


young men give the counſel, the matter of 
it is moſt commonly violent; for their tem- 
pa leads either unto raſſi and daring things, 

uch as may endanger the ſettlement of the 


preſent ſtate, (which no wiſe Prince for 


increafe of juriſdiction or prerogativeſhould 
ever adventure) or unto wit and repartees, 
which are proper for diſcourſes at a table, 
but not for the gravity of a Council-board: 
for commonly they gain their eſteem by 
judgments they make on things paſt, or 
by: reflections on an affair in general, 7 


. & 7 
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by councils or determinations on ſome- 


what that is preſent and particular. In- 
deed, it is a great miſtake to think men 


of wit, with ſome mixture of Latin and 


— 
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Greek, or foreign languages, make the 


propereſt perſons for buſineſs. A great 
man both of wit and learning, Thucydi- 


des, derermines againſt it, Hebetiores, quam 


viri acutiores, melius Rem-publ. adminiſtrant. 
Young and witty men have too much 


ancy to examine their own judgments, 


and their warm temper makes them pro- 


d incurioſo five, and they are too likely 
ſhly to run into errors, and by unſeaſo- 
table remedies to endeayour rheir cure, or 
intempeſtivis remediis delicta accendunt. I 
uſe the Authors words, (tho the method 
of writing be out of faſhion) becauſe I 
vould ſtrengthen my ſelf with their au- 
thorities. Beſides, young and witty men 
ralue themſelves much by being not re- 
rain'd by ancient forms of buſineſs ; for 


ulually they find ſome way more expe- 
dite, and ſeemingly more -reaſonable, 


vhich uſually upon tryal is found other- 
viſe; for they argue their own change, 


or what they make it is a ſtare of melio-. 


ation, but they foreſee not the inconve- 


kcute an affair with eagerneſs at firſt, and 
temiſneſs towards the end, acribus initiis, 


niences, which attend upon their own pro- 


ject ; 
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= - je : | whilſt Thucydides obſerves, - the cep 
| Nations, which were leſs prone to change Ma 
their cuſtoms, were moſt commonly eſtcem- ¶ don 
ed the wiſeſt. Beſides, men of this age grot 
and temper, as they are moſt enelined to oug 
be vain glorious, fo leſs capable of ſecre- Wor it 
fie, whilſt age and experience render men N Wh 
apter to give wholſom than complying 
counfel ; and as not to be too fſtriQtly 
tied unto old forms and cuſtoms, ſo not 
to part with them but upon great exami- 
nation. All which is the evidence of a jus 
anous ming: 72527 7 gill ff 
Nothing therefore c ers a Counceh 
lor better, than that ir may be truly ſaid 
of him, He is a ſincere man, or, as we ſay 
of a good Common-wealths man, he 1s 
one that prefers the Publicks concern beſote 
his own private intereſt ; fo a good Coun 
cellor will in affairs, that are important, 
rather conſider his Maſters ſervice than 
his Maſters inclination, And that I may 
ſer down all the extremities. of integrity at 
once, (but I am afraid I am deſcribing rar 
avis in terris) a man that will loſe his 
Place, or fortune, or favour, rather than 
not plainly, and without artifice, tell his 
Maſter betwixt them two, what is his 
opinion. Afterwards, tho his Maſters 
judgment be like to be his Maſters pre- 
judice, (becauſe Councellors are not Pre. ¶ chi 
| . „„ 98 BW $.p = 77, CE" ceptots) . 
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ceptors) that will as induſtriouſty obey his 
| Maſters commands, as he would have 
done, if his Maſters commands had been 
grounded upon his own counfel; for he 
ought to rhink, chat his Matters opinion 
Isos inclination may be better than his own. - 
When the Prince cannot admit this free · 
i nor the Councellor (in caſe chers be 
Woothing immoral in it) make this ſubmiſſi- 
on, neither of them is fit for the other. 
n: che Princes own counſels caſt what is 
ju · N ettled into danger, or make it to be ob. 
. by extremities (tho not illegalities) 
pon his own Subjects, a good man would 
— make his retreat, and dye obſcure- 
. than ſee his Maſter or his Country run 
4 great riſque; for it was Calliſthenes 
gtear honour, not that he is faid never to 
have betrayed his Prince unto others, but . 
becauſe he would never condeſcend to be- 
tay him to himſelf, as moſt Flatterers do, 
or concur with him when his opinion dif- 
fred. Thus it's one thing to obey a 
prince, another to counſel him. 
This imaginary fincerity (for we may: 
rather deſcribe it than hope to meet with 
it) in a Princes Councellor will incline. 
him, that thus values ſimplicity of mind, 
to avoid all ſubtil and — * ways; 
tor a man of this temper is a judging or 
N aud be knows 2 | 
actions 
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actions are beſt managed by familiar and 
eaſie means; for the plain hearted man, bly 
who reſolves ſingly to have his eye upon to 
che nature of the buſineſs he is to act in, dan 
(and he cannot underſtand well the naturef| © 
of an affair, if he totally forget the con · I neſt 
juncture of the times and iperſons engaged act 
about it) he will diſcard ſubtilty, and not tage 
| Tuper-refine upon that, which may end 
well, if he make uot new adventures, that ſters 
it might conclude better; ſince, as Car- Tin 
dinal Mazarine obſerved, the faiſons mieur i ſtan 
ſpoiled more buſineſs than ever it advar I harn 
ced ; for ſubtilty commonly ſews thornꝭ I uke 
and often is forcd to walk over them Co 
Machiavels Borgia thus prick d his owif ters 
feet, and ſo did Pope Clement VII. Andy. 
d' Avila obſerves, Henry the 3d grew wes ·¶ belli 
ry of the intrigues his Secretary Villeroy 
had intangled him in; and Bentivoglio 
ſhews Cardinal Granvils dexterities proved ke vi 
Philip the Seconds intanglements. A time. 
Prince or Councellor therefore muſt not Whic, 
conſider the advantages the end he prope 
ſes will get him, and forget, that the com. 
plexion of the times, and the humours of 
Subjects may be indomitable, or ſupers 
ble with ſo much hazard; that it will be 
no Wiſdom to put a Princes fortune upon? tim 
the chance of a die. A Princes ogreatnels have 
mould riſe like a vegetable, indiſcern | 
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bly; for haſting to be rich, and haſting 
to be great or abſolute, are both alike 

No man will be long thus ſincere or ho- 


Ineſt, who hath not courage; for it is an 
act of bravery to ſeek his Maſters advan - 


tage before his own; for courage frees him 
from the ſollicitude of diving into his Ma 


ſters inclinations, or ſcrutining abditos ſenſus 


Princips, or being concerned what party 
ſtands in oppoſition unto him, or what 
harm they can do him; which thoughts 
take up the whole time of a timerous 
Councellor, who proſtitutes both his Ma- 
ſters and his own honour for - little ſecu- 
tity. This temper is ever reclaiming re- 
lions by 2 or ben ane. ard 


they, who are of it, ſpend moſt of their 


advice in ſhoring up the houſe they . 
ke will fall, but hope it will laſt their 
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time. Their trade is how to obſerve, 


which party in a Court prevail, and to 
be officious towards it, and they care not 
in what languiſhing condition their Ma- 
ſters affairs are, ſo their own poſt be ſafe. 
With the Amſterdam dog, they will at 
beſt defend their ſhoulder of mutton for 
atime, but when they ſee the other dogs 
have pulled it out of the basket, they will 
go in for their ſnare. It was faintneſs in 


= councel, rhat loſt both Rome andConſtan- 


tinoꝑle, 


3 


n 


4 W 


tinople, and I may ſay England or che 
Monarchy in King Charles the ſirſt s time; 


his armies diſcipline render d them not 


formidable unto the Rebels, and yet the 
Councellars were afraid of their too great 


A goed Counecllor ſhould be ſtcady in 
his advice, but ſteadineſs differs much on 
inflexibilicy. He that adheres to ,princi- 

ples is teckoned ſteady; yet when the 
eonjuncture of affairs requires it, he muſt 
ſtrike fail, and he can own it; for ſays 
Cicero, as aflſairs ſubmit themſelves = 
to me, fo muſt I ſametimes unto them; 
Ut willi wes, fic me rebus ſubmittere cogyt, 
And Cato, had he been leſs poſitive, had 
_ Rome's or the Senates freedom 
Quo optime ſemtit, ſed ſepe Reipuli 


 nocebet. - Probity may be impetuous, and 


o — * nocent. Flexibility ma 


may 
ſuit wich judgment, becauſe forc'd' by ne- 


4 bur inſtability can no way be 
juſtified, becauſe it is a natural inconſtan- 
cy of mind, or weakneſs of reaſoni 


A wiſe Gouncellor will not engroſs 000 
many affairs into his own hands, nor in-: 
eroach upon other mens offiecs ; nor be I 
apt to ee them in it; or be apt to (UE 
taiſe his own credit by the loſs of het N 


mens; ſor he that a0 offices unto 
2 „iin _ beſt ey! to -make hearty 


friends 
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the friends for himſelf. And he muſt be pa- 
tient to hear other mens advices; May, 
with ſome reſpectſulneſs bear theis follies; 
the and he muſt be unconcerned, even when 
his own councels are not camplied with, 
or are laid aſide. Above all, a Privy. 
Councellor ſhould be ſecret, for without 
ecreſie neither arms nor conncęl are like 
to be ſucceſsful. 2 Auguſtus Valded Me- | | 
cenas for his ſecreſie; Agrippa for his la · 
dorious patience; and Virgil for his plea- 
lucable and learned converſation. If chere 
be a chink in a Council- Chamber, it di 
covers, or gives as muck light, as a win- 
do doth in another rom. Our great 
Chancellor Bacon recommends it qnto Prin | 3 
ces, to beware chat they chemſelves unſe- | 
cet not their own affairs; for crafty men = ' 
will lay trains by diſcourſes of one Kind, 
to find the ſecret reſolutions , af another 
kind ; ſo at is dangerous tor ,Prineas;per-- 
lonally to treat | with foreign Ambaſſa- 


. ˙ r FFF » 
But leſt this ſhould ſeem a Platoniok Re- mw much 
C a {peculation,! what” # » '» IB 
ay thing, that was probably practical; ar penn, MK 
might diſhearten Princes from looking af- le g 
ur luch men to male Councellers ot; we fer hic. 
ill only ſay, if cuſtom and habits can 

aange nature, Princes can de as much; 
or at the Prince will 98 | 
3 of 
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degrees, and begin with the lower offi 


fſerve him. So as it is much the Princes 


of good natural endowments, and of 1 
moral honeſty, (which will ſoon turn into or 
piety) and if he encourage induſtry, and chil 

t young men perceive, that they muſt NH 
walk up unto preferment by ſtairs and 


ces, before they can hopefully pret etend 
unto the higheſt ; if he find not good 
men to ſerve him, he will make men ſit to 


own fault, when he thinks a Favourite 0 
pleaſure or ſports, converſation and diver 
tiſement, muſt preſently be fit to he made 
a guide in buſineſs; (for he can give the 
place, but he hath not omnipoteticy uf 
give the abilities) or when he will look up 
on no man himſelf, but through the glal, 
or as the image of a man is reflected unt 
him from a Favourite, or ſome great Ott 
cer; for this is to ſtrengthen their rooichen 


and to weaken his own. For here, tho her th 


the gift is his, the obligation is anothers 


this makes him have many attendani art « 
but ſew ſervants; for ſervants placed 
about him by great men, are rather thei 
ſpies than his ſervants, Such an unto 
makes him' appear A 
up, he can freely receive no proviſions lion, -- 
ſtands in need of; and his own fervyantyre ut 


like a town block 


gar menor dit 
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g Þ| friends and ſervants every day preferred 


tal or gratified-cbefore them. This urs | 
lick ſpiritedneſs, for men in- 3 


andi chills all pub 
wi croduced by Favourites think, they ſhall 
andi /aſt no longer than their Patrons, ho 
are often changed or in the wain ; and ſo 
«they come unto. 4 Court like harveſt men, 
bol ho ſerve only in a ſhort time to ges 
« tolfithat which others ploughed, ſowed, a 
harrowed for; or they work only in fair 
weather, and when the eorn is carrying 
Into the barn. If a Prince therefore have 
ill ſervants; he owes much of it unto. his 
Jon negligence, or not veluing. chax kich 
Je ſtands moſt in need of. 9 
And Thus from his great Cougge! lens I brincer 
las {Wand Miniſters: of Stare, we will come te menial Ser. 
acct upon his menial Servants, and ſay a {up fam 
Mliccle of — lictle Family or Cours, and 5. 
then of his great Family or Common-Weal, 
or the ſeveral orders of men in the Com- 
non Weal, each of them being to be a 
part of his Regal ſtudy, for = them; he 
ay be ſeryed or he may be endangered; 
and neicher Servant nor Subject will be 
long uſeful, When he:obſeryes there is no 
blervation of what he doth. And no- 
thing ray ſhew a Prince more his deelen- 
fon, than when both theſe ſorts of men 
nteſore unconcerned, whether he be pleaſed 
nofflor EEO with their ſervice. | And 
ends | H very 


: 7 2 
3 


will fer all on fire: | When fear is greatet 


— And when there is a [general 
diſſoluxion of manners, there is ſeldom 


. — 


2 ait, ut pefſimuns fadinas aud. 


- Und When men in place ſpeak fearfully, 
and thoſe that invade the Governmem 
| boldly; it is a fign reverence is loſt. Tx 
+ Eitus expreſſes it, when they ſpeak, Ii. 


zuando mallent mandata Imperantium interpu. 


great ones, or if there be other eombuſt. 
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very often the irreverence, that is paid him pet 
neglect of his cornmands out of it, ox thut 
the diſcontentꝭ of the one breed tſie male 
Folence of the other; yet it is 2 great evi 
Aende, that's ——— is off its hinges 
Wien i let forward und during men open. 
his affairs, and many cautiou 
rs are pleaſed-ar it, und foarce any 
weld to aſſert his rights ; or tarker, a; 
Tacitus expreſſes it in his terms, Is Bali 


dene hci, plures vrllent, omnes paturentun. 
Libels and lieentious diſcourſes are il 
Symprots, and falſe news- 'eafily ſpread; 


rius quum ut Imperuntium memimſſent; or, 


vari quam exequi. Diſcontents among tie 
Vulgars, and broken eſtates among 'the 


ble matter, no man knows how fmall 1 
ſpark, or from whenee it may come, that 


than feeling, jealouſies will admit of 'no 


W authority enough te reclaim that reaſo 
People 1 10 


people; but ſome notable change follows; 
for there is in a State in ſome conjuncture 
of time as diſcernible a publick madneſs, 
as there is in private men; and perchance 


have lived to ſee it abroad, or at home, 


think more than once. * 1 

A Princes Court is a little Republick, 
and it is a great ſign, that the Prince is in 
the affection of his people, when his ſer- 
vants are reſpected through his whole 
Kingdom for the reverence they bear him. 
Which if it be paid by ſome few great men 
of the place, where they come, it is ſoon 
imitated. by all the reſt of the Country; 
therefore his Setvants uſually called 


ly Courtiers, muſt be as courteous and civil | 


in their ſphere, as they are willing to be 
kindly treated, when they are in other 


nens. So as a Princes family ought to 


be of perſons well choſen, and of good 


eputation and behaviour; and the nigh- 


er in relation or ſervice rhe perſon is unto 


che King, the more humanity and kind- 
veſs he thould: ſhew to thoſe who come to 


Court; eſpecially thoſe who come rather 
to pay a duty, than make a {uit ; for this 
laſt ſort are to be anſwered friendly, but 
ſtill according unto the nature of their re- 
queſt. Acceſs ought to be eaſie, and an- 
ſwers made with gentleneſs as well as 
reaſonableneſs ; for the hand of haughti- 
1:30) 10 H 2 neſs 
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neſs is not to reach even a courteſie; for 
here the receiver is diſcontented in the 
manner of ir, the favour conferred is never 


half acknowledged. 

A Prince ſhould not admit abour his 
Perſon men of bold tempers, and who dare 
openly avow immoral tenents or principles, 
for theſe-men will ſoon call that which is 


good indifferent, and then they will not 


be long before they will call chat: which 
is vicious reaſonable ; and artificially in- 
ſinuating into his favour by keeping in- 
telligence with his paſſions, they will en- 


deavour to lead him from vanity unto 


vice; and the fouler the latter is, if they 
be but an inſtrument or companion in it, 


the ſecurer they are in his grace; for there 


is at a Court no ſo ready way unto gain 
and preferment, as that which is got by 
ſome ſhameful ſervice; and ſuch men be- 
ing privy unto a Princes clandeſtine vices, 
they will never be quiet until they be ad- 
mitted unto his publick concerns. Scire 
volunt ſecreta domus indeq; timeri. Such tri- 


vial Servants, or ſmaller ſort of Favorites 


as theſe, have politicks fitted to ſecure 


themſelves. There is nothing (ſay they) 


ſo ſafe for a Prince, as to make new crea- 
tures of his own. A Prince muſt be con- 
ſtant, and adhere even unto his errors, 


rather than be lightly carried over unto 


other 


£ 
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other mens Judgments, leſt he ſeem to 
live upon a borrowed reaſon. Hence it is, 
or from ſuch ſmall Favorites as theſe it is, 
that (ome Hiſtorians have obſeryed, that 
when the ſpring- heads of ſome Princes 
councils have been diſcovered, they are 
ſmall even to contempt. Darius's expe- 
dition into Greece, aroſe either from a 
Phyſician unto himſelf, who told him, 
what excellent figs grew there, or from his 
Wives maid, who 'told her, if the King 
made a war upon that land, ſhe would 
have the great Ladies of Greece her 
ſlaves. Varro hath the like obſervation, 
and Monſieur de Pleſſis aſſigns much of the 
miſeries that befell the French Nation up- 
on the Catholick League, unto the Duke 
of Guiſes cheating Monſieur d'Efpernon 
of a Miſs. And thus often a Favorites 
paſſion begins a war, as well as a Princes 
publick intereſt, On the ſmaller ſort of 
{ſmaller Favorites Boccalini puts a high 
contempt, when he ſays, all the money 
in a Princes treaſure will not buy ſugar 
enough to candy or ſweeten them. The 
Abbot D Eſcallie, I remember, long ſince 
at Bruſſels told me a very pleaſant ſtory, 
how his wiſe Maſter, the Duke of Savoy, 


(Le viel Renard des montaignes) took 


from him an elegant Barber chat he had, 
who grew ſo great a Favorite, that he 
0 " wy truſted 


Favorite 


4 
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truſted him in ſome of his moſt important 


Services; in which miſcarrying, he com- 
plained unto the Abbot ; Sir, (lays the 
Abbot) concern not me herein, for I put him 
unto the outfide of jour head, you put him in- 
to the infide. A Prince therefore muſt be 
very careful in the choice of his Servants, 
that they be men equal unto their buſineſs, 
and not above it, or under it, and honeſt 
minded as well as ſtrong brained ; for to 
ſerve faithfully is as neceſſary as to ſerve 
ably ; ſince abilities ſeldom make recom- 
pences for frauds, and ſince honeſt men 
in fayour will ſeldom want the parts of 
able men, not yet admitted thereunto. 
Balzac ſays truly, the greatneſs of 4 Prince 
muſt net rob him of the pleaſanteſt part of hu- 
mnan paſſion, i. e. the free and kind conver- 
ir So eo "ſation of ſome perſon, whom by ſome ſe- 
2irwable, cret and unaccountable motion he likes in 
_ = ig converſarion; for neither moral virtue nor 
policy puts any ſuch reſtraint upon nature; 

&/meſs. theſe correct the imperfections of ſenſual 
appetites, but gratiſie both great and ſmall 
inclinations in natural and not immoral. 
contentments. Bur publick Miniſters, or 

ſuch as privately are employed about pub- 

lick affairs, are to be choſen by reaſon, 

not affection. Such choices, as hath been 
already obſerved, Auguſtus made, when 

he drew into his affection and ſervice Me- 
F ĩ ee 8 oo #4 cœnas, 
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qualified as well to be Councellors as 
Companions. Beſides, an ill Favorite is 


to a worſe Prince; for Tacitus obſerves, 


with him. Tiberius (ſays he) vixit obtectis 
libidinjbus, dum Sejanum dilexit & timuit, 
ſd in ſcelera ſimul & dedecora prorupit, poſt» 
quam remote. pudore & metu, ſuo tantum inge- 


will rather upon theſe than on their 
N | 

Nothing is meant more here, than that 
2 Favorite of pleaſure ſhould not be made 
a Favorite of buſineſs. A Prince ſhould be 
the Maſter of the ſpring-head himſelf, that 
he may water whom he pleaſes; for if he 
luſter himſelf to be ingroſſed, and paſſes 


pendants, he may have gutward reverence 
but never inward eſteem; for ſuch uncon- 


often a neceſſary inſtrument or skreen un- 


Tiberius was worſe without Sejanus chan 


vio utebatur. And people reake their ill 


his influences by another, unto all his De- 


al neulable Favorites for the maſt part, as 
hey are very expenſive in themielves, ſo 
al. they are very inſolent unto others, and 
r therefore upright and able men will not 
» | ferve under them, Thus they are like 
a, || Beacons or Lighthouſes at fea, which old 
n Sailers know arc 12 * 7 * 
n | young make towards them in the night, 
„nd endanger a ſhipwrack. , 
2 4 H 4 -» Theſe 
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4 Princes "Theſe and many more troubleſom con- 
225 , ſiderations a Prince hath about his Do- 
ders of men meſticks or little Family. Many more 
e. then he muſt haye about his great Fami. 
Iy or Common-weal. For as individuals 

or ſingle men are to be conſidered, fo 

every rank or profeſſion of men are to be 
weighed by him, ſince his ſecurity or his 

danger hath in ſeveral periods of times 

ariſen, as his Nobility or Commons, nay, 

as his Clergy have been affected and pre- 
dominant. Nay, he is to obſerve even 

the natural and conſtant clime of his Coun- 

try, for that will learn him much of the 

temper of his Subjects in general; for as 
Barclay ſays, ZFeret quædam vis inconcuſſa 
hominibus pro conditione terrarum. And ſome 

ages run unto arms, others unto learning ; 

ſome unto trade, ſome unto ſuperſtition in 

4 foivis of their Religion, or Phanaticiſm. With all 
zovernment theſe difficulties his ſpirit of Government 
n:ceſſary te muſt grapple, and without a ſpirit of Go- 
* 29%" yernment he will miſcarry ; or if he pleaſe 
not himſelf in the affairs of his Govern- 

ment; or if it be his task, not part of his 
pleaſure. A Princes Politicks will be as 
improſperous as his Oeconomicks are, who 

loves to ſpend freely, and yet never to 

look upon an account; but every one 

meets not with a Richelieu, and a Maza- 

1 rine, Or Colbert; nor with a Maſter, who 
will fo treat then. Come 


1 14. F — 
1 8 3 
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Come we now unto his great Family, 
which conſiſts of the Orders or Tribes 
among his Subjects, viz. 


Cr. Clergy. Or his three States made 
E Nobility. up of theſe three Or- 
43. Gentry J. ders. | 
2 

% 


Next of the Profeſſions, viz, 


1. Divines. 

6. Seamen. 
7. Tradeſmen. 
8. Artificers. 


( 9- Husbandmen. 
10. Vulgars or Multitudes. 


2. Lawyers.) 
3. Phyſicians. 3 


5. Merchants. 


Wiſe 


wie States encaurage not Book. 
men in grear numbers: - for 
they oftner, both Divines and 
—.— cf] prcmlly Atturneys, 
rather raiſe quarrels, than either 
prevent or compoſe them. Li. 
zeras, ſays an Hiſtorian, ad uſus 
ſaltem diſcebant, &c. reliqus 
onmnis diſcipliua erat, ut pulchre 
parerent, ut labores perferrent, uf 


in pugna wi ncerent. 
A Government ( Q Badu) a ir wade up 


of an harmonick juſtice, i. e. of ſuch 
à ſtructure ; that the meaneſt tribes 

or profeſſion of men find, that they are 
conſidered, and in fome meaſure conſide- 
rable in the Government: even the Mul- 
titude or Vulgar, or loweſt ſort of men 
being very conſiderable, in reſpect of their 


yery number. 


The 


POR * 
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The Clergy are an order ef men ſet a- cg. 

part among all Nations for the diving fer- 

vices of the God of the land; for the Gentile 

and Barbarians never wanted their Brach- 

mans or their Druides, and every Where 

they were men of prime rank; for the na- 


Jural reverence, that was due to their call 
ing, gave ſuch an authority to their per- 


ſons, chat moſt commonly they were con- 
rerſant in the moſt important affairs of 


the Nation; (for here we mention them 
only in relation to the Civil ſociety) none 
being fitter to interpoſe betwixt Prinee and 
People, than thole that interceed with 


ad for both. And the reſpect that is 


paid to them, is a reverence paid to God; 
for upon the ſame ground Princes Ambaſſa- 
dors are treated with thoſe obſervanees 
they meet with; upon the ſame are God's 
Miniſters. In this order of men God he- 
comes in a manner Viſible unto us; far 
chen we find he hath Servants peeuliar to 
himſelf, a Court, or Temple, and reve- 
wes appropriate for maintenance of both, 
ve ſtraight conclude, of 4 ſuncty God is in 
jhis place, or be is the Lord of this people: 


o as there is no greater evidence, that: pi- 


y decays in a Nation, than that they are 
apt to conteſt or diſieſpect their Priefis or 


Now 
IS 7 


Noa as this is a valuation due to the 0 
Miiniſter of God's word, fo he himſelf is 
to pay a reſpect unto his own calling, and 
to appear worthy of it, and fitted for it; „yr 
for duties are reciprocal, and he is Gods 
 husbandman, and therefore muſt cultivate 
his People; and if he truly diſcharge his 
office, in fitting them for another world 
| he firs them beſt for ſociety in this world 
- and for ſubjection to the Prince: and 
| there is no ſuch way for, him to 27 
the dignity, that is due to himſelf, as to 
exerciſe the proper virtues of his calling, 
Other tyes or compliances with the hu- 
mors and manners of a People: or becon- 
ing like them with them in common con. 
verſation begets familiarities, but not re: 
yerence. Piety in themſelves, and ei- 
deavors to make their flock pious, or of ot 
derly lives, diſcretion in being friendly 
and helpful, or ready to adviſe and dc 
good offices, a private information 0 
admonition at home, or a converſation; 
which recommends that unto particular 
men our of the pulpit, which is preached 
4 unto them in it; this attracts their good 
| will, whilſt being unconcerned with, or 
[ conforming their company to the irregular 
[ or negligent habit or cuſtom of others, re- 
| moves the inward eſteem they ſhould la aint 
bour for, This ought to be yery ſincere n 
" OM . purſh 


urſued; 1 will „„ <4 
ay, it is artificially ſo done by ſome of 
the nu 5 by 3 of the Preſ- 
byterians, (though I ve one gains 
— of his authority by his indulgences 
and eaſie abſolutions; and the other by 
his aſſurances, that they carry Gods brand 


* to mark the elect with:) _ I withour 


E cxpedt (as Juſtly they may) the Prince's 
| beer for themſelves, they owe ir 


eſteem and friendſhip with their 


Country Clergy would be more ſtrict to 
follow the rules they receive, and I have 
often heard given them by their Biſhops 
in their viſitations: for — they influ- 
ence their flock towards God's ſervice, 


they lead them the eaſier to be ſubject 


3 to their Prince's laws and con 
mands. And if this Order of men will 


a8 a duty, to keep themſelves ſo1 in 


ons, as they may diſpoſe them to his 8 
vice 3. for if they fall into the envy or diſ- 
eſteem of their Pariſhioners , they who 


zan ould be an eaſe and coadjutors f cher 


prince, make their protection a burthen to 
bim, or they become as an uſeleſs mags | 
In this — and examining 
3 of the Church res po moan 


Joo make matters of faith treated on with 
plainneſs, and not mingled with too man 


e : tha matters of good life be 
taught 
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caught as much by the example of oY 

teachers, as his expoſitions ot prece 

that: their r and Courts fo of Jo 
tiſcliction be not only formal, or in maime: I 
nance of Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdiction or gain | 
ox 2 = _ their ira ber 


Chriſtian. For though en nil td 2 
Court be a great fuult, and that chis Er 
cleſtaſlick ort have no other penalor legal 
cenſurꝰ : yet when the fubject mutter, on 
whick the ex communication is grounded, 
bm civil or mixt concern, then this be- 
ing a ſpiritual puniſhment ſeems ſo remote, 
— — ſeem light 
and draws neglect rathet than' tefpert- of 
chudieace to the Juriſdiction· Theſe a 
Fathers ſhould be Rn.] ro befantard 10 
divert c Prince from laying great or unne- 
hens-oa their Subjects; Which 
iKit de petcerved by the Subject, chen this 
remptr in che Clergy will get ſuch a dif 
Poſicien in de Layexy, as will lead tlie 
iy to hearken to ſuch doctrines, 
88-mivice them patiently to beat grievances 
at preſſores; ſinee it is an eminent virtue | 
ity 4 Cheaten Subject to bear witk the ¶ Teac 
87 eh 


6 
etors of 4: remiſs Government. Thus/a 
Clergy muſt make thamſclyes as: uſeſul as 
the — morkomrry both co Printe 
and People, i w gain upon them 
1 _— ſpirirual Inn —— 
ma „ 18 m ͤincu | uf 
4 they are members of Polk 
body. And in this ſenſe it is; 22 
more concerns a Printe, in reſpect 
2 influence this order of men have: an 
his Subjects, than that ihe provide, (as 
God | hath done for him) that his Clergy 
depend on no body but himſelf; for if e 
ther in 2 Eocleſiaſtical — 
they pretend a Superior authority to 
2 A W e Pope, 
and chereby exempring tchemſelves from 
the-Prince's juriſdiction, or chat they can 
wreft.. eee his ſerular atiairs, 
4 they cave ſume relation 5 lor 
gecleſiaſtical concerns (which even Pref 
bytery hath ſet up a claim unta) then this 
Prince's State, and his Subjects obedience = 
will be very precarious and ous 3 
and his condition not much betttred, if Ju- 
nius Brutus and Buchanan, or the School- 
men and Jeſuits be the Interpreters of 
St Pauls thirteentir Chapter to the Nomans, 
or'of St. Peter's 1 Ep. a. ch. vi 3. And the 
like he may expect from an Enthuſiaſtical 
1 who will be but 'biniding him in 


(Chains, 


TW 
4 4 171 
0 


chains, and his Nobles in links of iron. He 
muſt not be ignorant therefore, that his 
office ſuperviſes theirs, and when he hath 
not encroached upon that ſpiritual part of 
their offi to which they are properly 
ſaid to be ſet apart and conſecrated, (a 
adminiſtring the OE Ne of rhe 
Church, of praying for, and preaching un- 
to, and adr imiflring the Sacraments) then 
to overſee theſe Overſeers in the good or 
male adminiſtration of their Offices is his 
duty and his ſecurity. And in this kind, 
how far an Epiſcopal Clergy (as acknow. 
ledged and ſetled here in England) exceed 
all others h the whole world, 28 
beſt agreeing with Chriſt's inſtitution, and 
the Apoſtles: practice, judicious, learned, 
and Chriſtian Examiners will beſt and 


ſooneſt find out. And we will canclude 


our remarks upon this oa xe men with 
this experit net It, that: in LIC . year- 1640, 
nothing raiſed ſo much che Rabble, as did 
the Non; confotmiſt Cletgy, 'who from all 
parts of the Kingdom came moſt up to the 
City, and filled moſt of the pulpits, and 
the Lecturers reſiding there; and in this 
preſent year 1678, nothing ſo much ſecur- 
ed the peace of that place (nay, we may 


ſay of the whole Nation, for Whitehall £; 
had one kind of Guards, and the Citizens, 
true it is, L by the King's leave, were their 
EAN 5 
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own Guards) as did the Orthodoxy. of the 
Clergy, and the ſatisfactions the bettet 
ſort of Citizens took in their own Mini- 
ſters, who ſo prudently preached down 


the then ſuſpect 
ligion eſtabliſhed and ſecured loyalry by 
Chriſtian principles. 


0 __ 


ed deſigns againſt the Re- 


| Nobility is (or of old was) uſtially han, 


off pring of virtue, or valor, or induſtry, 
now it is more commonly the creatute of 


the Prince; for he is the fountain of ho- 
Theit order is like the leſſer or pla- 


nor. 
netary lights in the firmament, which 
attend upon the fun; they are to ſet forth; 


the plendor or majeſty of the ſoveraign 


throne, yet ſometimes they eclipſe it. If 


they wichdraw their banks, they oſten let 


in an inundation of Populacy, and endan-' 
ger the rhrone ; if Meh inter poſe their ho- 
dies, they ſometimes Sskreen the Populacy 


from the ſeorching heat of Soyeraiguty 4 
but they prey often upou both; for as 


they are ſometimes aà reſtraint upon the 


Tyrant Prince, ſo they are often an en- 


couragement to the gidd multitude, to he 


contumacious and refractory: and ſome- 
times they have been ſo unnatural, as to 


draw brer tlie fickle multitude, and to 


oyn themſelves unto à forreign Prince, 
a ink their true Soyeraign, as in the 


ume of W J * OE evidences, a | 
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5 che body Politick like the Natural, when N 
the humors and gall overflow, and the | ©? 

parts loſe their temperament, the whole 

looſes its health, If the Nobility be few I #** 

and great, they too often turn the ſcale £Þ "/ 

of Government, which they ſhould keep 
upright; if they be many or neceſſitous, 
they firſt! peel the Court, and then are I © 
Court inſtruments to peel the people. 
Nobility is a plant, that will degenerate; {eq 

and though they often owe their fortunes | M. 

as well as their qualities unto the Crown; 

yet we have too many examples among us, 

that the Sons and poſterity of thoſe Fami- 

lies, which were wholly raiſed by the 
Ptince, employed themſelves moſt to pull 

__ * down: the-cloth-of State. Thus the no- 
bleſt of men, if they may but gratiſie ſome 
violent paſſion, or compaſs ſomè preſent 
advantage, they deſert their ſtation, and 

the meaneſt things will be done by the 
greateſt men. When their numbers are 

many, they appear but like a more (plen- 

ic Gentry. Henry the ſeventh did as it 

were undermine their greatneſs} which in 

ſo mixt a ee ours is, Was _ 

very compatible with Soveraignty in fo 

few hands. From that A ee of 

men in our Government hath not only 

been in the wain, but may be ſuppoſed 

much to have degenerated; for the ancient 

* 06 2 Nobility 
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Nobility have much leſſened their Eſtates 
and have made way for the principles of 
Oceana; for cutting off the dependencies 
from themſelves, they made the Yeoman» 
ry free, which bred our multitude of Free- 
holders, who (ſays Mr. Harrington) have 
now the ballance of our land or land- 
rents, and conſequently, in his opinion, 
of our wealth, and by his arguments, con- 
ſequently. of our power: but conſult 
Mr. Vrenn, and Oceana is drowned; And 
our Reformation did as much for our 
Church-lands, which ſeemed a fiſth or 
ſixtiof. che Kingdom. | All which contribu- 
ted unto! the late temporary ſubverſion 
of our Government in our late good, but 
unfortunate Prince's reign, Charles the 
firſt/! God did reſtore. us from this capti- 
vity; but whether he be. not drawing up- 
on ub, for the abuſe of that mercy, the 
judgment we generally deſerved as 2s Rego 
cides, he knows, whoſe ways are in tlie 
gepch, and paſt finding out. This change 
had. never! been effected, had not the No- 
bility forfaken that cloth of State, they 
owed their dignity unto, and ought to 
haveoptegeftcd but infirm muſt that pa- 
lace bd; whoſe main beams ſhrink from the 
walls; but down will thoſe beams fall, 
which/are wirhdrawn from what ought to 
r er our Gentry = 
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the like, our very Soveraignty will fall to | ., 
be among Mechanichs' ; and not long af- he 
ter, 'the vulgar Rabble will have. a proſ- 15 
pect for their ambition, and when paltry 7 
Players (both Clerical and Lay) have got [eh 

the | habirs of King,and Prieſt, and Nobles, 
and Gentry, the mock Comedy for ſome 
time will paſs for a good form of Govern- I he! 
ment. But he that rules in heaven can ¶ bat 
only predict, whilſt an honeſt and con- 
doling, not upbraiding, ſpirit may inof- ſtor 
fenſiwely, becauſe rationally, forewarn. Myc 
' Nobility in all nations, as they. "AYP 55 
had more honor deferred unto them than 
other ranks of men, ſo they have had more 
priviledges and immunities. Boccalini, I O 


am ſure, hath the reflexion: but I remem- Fe 
= not whether I follow him ſtep by ſtep; I m 80 
he reſembles (as I think) Princes unto har 
ſhepherds the Commonalty unto the ſheep, wer 
the Nobility (for Nobility were ori- e 
ginally Soldiery) unto the doggs. (This 85 
is not a derogatory term, for it is but to 1 
follow a Metaphor.) So as, ſays he, if 42 


theſe be overawed, that they may not hart and 4 
feeht: for their charge (for they are to defend ry 
the ſhepherd as well as the ſheep) or, if = 
they be not armed with an iron collar of N | 
Generoſity, (ſome extraordinary prehemi- y 
nence or priviledge) but be awed and cow- 


ed bythe ſhepherds boys, or che ame of a 


—— — 
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the flock, both ſhepherd and ſheep in a 
time of need, or when ſome wolfiſh con- 
Veri King ſhall invade, or a Home. - 
urper undermine both; I fay then, ſuch a a 
fort of generous daring Spirits will be 
wanting, and a bold Fellow, that hath fol- 
lowed a loaden horſe on foot, will think, 
he is as fit to ride on horſeback, (and pro- 
bably he may be ſo) as the greateſt Lord: 
for a crab-wine is preferred to ſupport the 
ſtomach before vinegar, that ſprang from 
a generons grape, becauſe turned. If No- 
bility degenerate, Princes ſhould employ 
men, who have the virtues, not the titles 
of great men. But if Nobles have, both, 
they are the fitteſt men to be employed for 
their extraction; and their already being 
maſters of moderate fortunes makes them 
have great advantages over men of natural 
and acquired parts, though never ſo well 
exerciſed or experimented, if new men; 
for the tree is leſs envied, that grows from 
a root, and hath been long in growing, 
than the muſhroom, that was not at night, 
and ſhews a head in the morning. Henry 
the ſeventh ſuppoſed he had ſtrengthened 
the Crown, when he cut the wings of the 
Nobility ; Henry the eighth vindicated 
the juſt rights of the Crown, from the u- 
ſurpations of a foreign uſurping Biſhop ; 
both which acts made great changes in 
8 13 the 
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Soldier 7. 


the ſtate of our Government. yen E. 
liſabeth both unto Biſhop. and No 


leman 
allowed a due honor: but in her time, a 
novel Schiſmatical Presbyterian, humor 
crept into the veins of ſome of all orders; 
ſo as too many Presbyters deſigned to le- 


vel rhe Biſhops with themſelves, and too 
many Nobles, Gentry, and Commons 


found fair hopes to {et up a real Ariſtocra- 
cy with an inſignificant or titular Monar- 
chy. And thus was made an inundation 


in Charles the firſt's time, which ſwe t a. 


7 


way tlie ſcepter, and the ſword, and the 
miter; and though the waters are fallen 
again into their banks, there is yet much 


ſlime left behind, and the ill vapor, that 


not long ſince gave the Common- weal a 
ſyncope, may turn into an apoplexy, 
if the three Eſtates be not apt to do right 
unto one another, and all unto their 


r . 
Soldiery may be accounted a leſſer ſort 
of Nobility ; for arms raiſed in the firſt 


times private men into the rank of No- 
bles, as uſually favor of Princes, and ma- 
nagement of affairs, or the periny doth 
now; but honor loſt its ſpirit, or luſtre, 
or eſteem among men, ſince flattery or a 


ſum of money became the current price for 


it. No man can properly be accounted a 
Soldier: though he may be a ſtour and 

EM IS ci ONS a. valiant 
Ys i918 


: as 


- 


valiant man, who hath not been frequent” 


rank, having rather a forward and a finical 


or early to appear ſuperficially men, than 


by theſe often changes, which the ancient 


Government is leſs ſteddy than it oughr ra 


in dangers, and ſerved ſome time at the 


trade. 4215" ES i 09 FRA EIS . 
SGentry are the leſſer Nobility, and did S. 
uſually influence the Commons, as the 
Nobility. did uſually them : but as they 
emancipated themſelves from dependance 


on the Lords, ſo among us the Freehol- 


ders have withdrawn much of their reſpect 


from them. For that laſt rank of men, 
ſince the ſale of Church - lands ſince Henry 
the eighth's time, and of the Crowns part- 
ing with much of its deſmeaſnes, and the 
Nobility and Gentry both making great 
ſales unto. men of profeſſions, of What 
was theirs, Lawyers, Merchants, and 


great Traders being now great purchaſers, 


we may juſtly ſay the ballance of 'the 
Kingdom in our age is much changed from 
what it was in former ages, And our 
young Nobles, both of the greater and leſſer 


education, viz. rather haſtening timely 
ripely and throughly to be ſo, they often 
run out of their eſtates, before conſidera. 
tively they know they are in them, And 


Families of moſt Counties yndergo in their 
eſtates, the publick concerns or form of 


17 


|} 
[| 


12 


nance ſuch as neither took into arms, nor 
civil employments: if he obliged them 
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be in a well conſtituted Common-weal. 


And if a Prince made this a part of the 
care of his Government, to preſerve and 
countenance the ancient Families both of 
his Nobility and Gentry,and to diſcounte- 


ſometimes with offices freely given, or 
diſobliged them nor, by conferring digni- 
ties upon ſome new Upſtarts, who pur- 


chaſe in their Counties, and overtopthem 


at firſt coming, which their wives cannot 
bear, being to loſe their precedence, 
theſe fort of men keeping their reſidence a- 
mong their neighbors would prove the belt 


ſecurity both of a Prince's perſon and Go- , 


vernment, and their loyalty in the laſt 
King's time was moſt examplary ; whilſt 
the men of profeſſion, the Lawyers, and the 
Merchants were as remiſs (to ſay no more) 
in their duty. For from men of pleaſure 
may be expected more loyalty, than from 
men of gain, who are ever apt to follow 
the tide, which uſually turns into profit, 


whilſt the other, content with their ow 
oſtates, affect ſecuring the preſent Govern- 


ment or ſtate of things. ' Great Miniſters 


of State heretofote were not aſhamed to 


keep a good correſpondence with the moit 
conſiderable and judicious perſons of this 


rank in every County; for they are not 


only 


5 
only 
many 
lame! 
beſt 2 
Who 
Gove! 
neral 
Prince 
that 
Theſe 


keep 


to ha 
only | 
but a! 
elves 
riſe fr 
the r 
bly t 
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many of thoſe places, which ſerve in Par- 


lament, and the Common-weal muſt be | 


beſt advanced, when it is ſerved by men, 
who are beſt affected unto the eſtabliſhed 
Government. And ir muſt needs be a ge- 
neral comfort unto the Subject, when a 
Prince deſires to be ſerved by Perſons, 
that are neither mercenary nor factious. 
Theſe are the men, thar in their Countries 


keep up good order and induſtry ; fo as 


to have a good regard unto them, may not 
only be reckon among a Prince's policies, 
but among his virtues. If they find them- 
klves neglected, whether the diſorder a- 


Wi from the great men, or the ſtorm from 


the multitude, they are nor like ſeaſona- 
fly to interpoſe : for though duty oblige 
all men in the policick body, as in the natu- 
al, when a vein is opened, to endeavor to 
top it, by running towards it, yet the 
vile Hiſtorian hath obſerved, too many men 
chooſe their own ſecurity, rather than 
vith hazard to obviate the danger of the 


common-weal. Tuta & preſentia, quam 
verera & periculoſa mallent. But this I con- 


ive is, When the State wants noble and 


Penerous Perſons to depend on: for when 


men of eminency are not on the ſtage to 
lefend laws, men of loyalty will not be 


3 
. * 


wernment. 12k 
only valuable in their Country, but fill up 


| admitted. 1 Ty 255 


c. | Commonalcy, if a man draw the lines _=_— 
. of their picture from Scripture, or the bel: pilo 


Hiſtorians, he will Scarce be able to give "ax 

Hu a good epithet. Biſhop Andrews ob- The 

ſerves, beſides the word, "Y People, there judg 

/ was nothing but a crooked, a perverſe, be 
ſtiff-necked, a gain-ſaying People; and Thu |. f 
cydides ſhews their raſhneſs and temerity F., | 

ſays he, quicquid modeſtum, ignavie ſpecien * 

habet; quod circumſpectum & providum, ſe YM 

nitie, quicquid abruptum & praceps, id fart ny 
&virile cenſetur; for they have no leilur ſons 

or art to ſtudy or think, and therefore adFr2 

as they are driven or prevailed on, or ac han 
cording unto example or cuſtom. Theſſerve 
therefore ate reſembled unto waters, wid ou 

are ſtill and quiet in themſelves, if none. 
agitated by winds or popular Orators 3 fre, 

it the Government be weak and declining, 

they fall from it as waters do, that f ire, 

from a deſcent, and by an irregular moff,:.1” 

tion ſoon make a torrent, and [weep away ey 

all that ſhould bound them, or is befor b 

them; the rage of the ſea, and the noiſe of indiſtin 

waves, and the madneſs or irrationality of th pp 
people are joined together. And no chax 
racter better fits them than the great Hiſto ot 
rians, i. e. They either humbiy ſerve 01 they. 
proudly domineer; aut humiliter un Gove 
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ius hs ſuperb? dominantur. They run among 
Ly zocks, and over ſhelves and thallows, and 
? bel therefore he need be a good and experienc d 
1e bau pilot, that conducts the ſhip of Govern - 
ment when they are raiſed into a ſtorm. 
Their paſſions being ſtrong, and their 
judgments weak, they are more ſeducible 
unto a falſe religion, than apt to be ſettled 
or fixt in a true, becauſe the one is found- 
Iced on reaſon, which they have no meaſures 
„Jof, and the other is laid on principles, 
which relate unto fables and prodigies, or 
Iny crafty. or obſcure notions of ſome de- 
lgning perſon. Now there is no way 
loner diſcovers the nature of principles, 
than the end they ſerve unto. If ew 
krve not unto the virtues of the mind, 
you may juſtly doubt them ; If they ad- 
. rance the triumvirate of the world, plea- 

ure, profit, and ambition, by other means 
than virtue, (for there is a virtuous. plea- 
ure, profit, and ambition, as they ſuit 
vith reaſon, as well as they ſuit with ſenſe} 
þ Ithey are falſe. But this ſort of men having 
nor buſied their underſtandings about ſuch 
Jiſtinctions, they are too too often the un- 

happy inſtruments to beat down truth in 
al Kinds, and ſet up error; for they are 
not more fickle in their Religion, than 
my 1 they are unto their Government, or rather 
"Governors, from whom they are apt to be 

. fr) ſeduced. 


re ach 
Or AC 
The 
Which 
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| ſeduced. It is the wiſdom of a State inſ® f 

e laſt ages of the world, not to trou- do n 
ble them with unrevealed niceties « 22 
Religion, or to oblige them unto man 
tices and ceremonies, he uſe whereof the the . 
cannot penetrate into; for this age, like the dom. 
former will not take all on truſt, but tote p 
keep them in employment, and out of ne- h 
ceſſity by ſecuring their trades and manu - Vorl 
faAures, the moſt probable way to make 
them good Sons of the Church, and Sub- 
jects of the State. And let them find they 
are not deſpiſed, but that the Prince ſome· dg 
times communicates himſelf unto them ine 
ſplendid ſhews ; (for panem & Circenſes the **2 
Romans found great uſe of in pleaſing, em 
and by pleaſing, in governing their multi en, 
rudes) for as hath been ſaid, multitudes 
are valuable for their number, and 
Princes ought to think them very valuable. 
becauſe if the Prince hath their affection, 
he is ſurely ſafe. Neither great Nobles n 
nor popular Commoners are able to eſſed . 
any conſiderable thing without Briareuss 
bands. But ſays Cicero, as they hayes. 
little judgment, ſo they ſeldom follow ve- Ut. 
rity: and thus being too prone to ſuſpect 
their Governors, they are too caſily N 


wrought on by popular Officers, or Tri- Nor 
bunes, who repreſent them; and being of. 
2 mutinous diſpoſition; they brutiſhly = — 
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- - fiſh factions. in a State, for things 
0 no not underſtand, till they pay the pers 
S Adf- it, With: their own blood and ruine: 
zot knowing the Demarchi of Athens, and 
: the Eplori of Sparta, and the Tribunes of 
e the ome were ſer up as the Conſervaturs of 
at toll che peoples liberty, but were truly the o- 
ſerthrow of them all. In a word, the 
lanu · Nnorſt men are apteſt to diſpute heir Go- | a 
make ernors: for peſimus quiſque fo nn nn „ | 
n r and moral and r 
the beſt ſubjects, as being the beſt 
Mats of the bleſſings. n 
yell ordered Government. 
Having ſaid thus much ol 3 
mentioned ſeveral ranks and orders of 
ak whereof their States are made up, it 
not be amiſs: to mention the ſeveral 7% fer. 
Mole 1 ons and their — and how — na. 


andi 
tion ager unto: a — 5 


rinces wiſdom may make — uſe 


obles | e true; uſe 
effect them all, and divert the ill conſe- 
euss {ences of their »abuſes in their call 
have SA 3 ano e TIO : 


Of * Divine we have {aid 3 


1 by ly; therefore ſhall only ſay here; chat he 
aſily {anages the opinions about celeſtial and 
Tri. oral. truths, or the ſtate of men aſter this 
ng of "The Phyſician is to preſerve the 


000 f am ef de body, - The Lawyer cho 
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concerns of a man's eſtate. The Soldier I nco 
is to ſee juſtice may be executed. The Ichen 


Merchant ex the ſtaple, and imports II 
che forreign — and the Tradeſ- w 
man vents both by retail. The Arrificer not 
manufactures all, and the Husbandman Ian if 
provides food for ally for the * himſelf inſpi 
lives by the field. | ute. 
In no profeſſion canany. man bemtiy 2 N 
cond: .Citizen, that is tranſported either 
with pleaſure or covetouſneſs. It is a great 
ſentence of Saluſt's, Nec uiſquam e xtollen 
ſe, aut divina attingere. pateſt, uit amiſiis pe. 
cuniæ aut corporis gaudits'; for wich neither 
of theſe two taints or corruptiong can the ͥ 
Divine ever be believed, that he means þ 
as be ſays. And with them the hy ſician ne 3 


and Lawyer will either neglect or be aria 
their Patients and Clients. The Sold pa; 


YT 1 gros eruel and rapacious, if theſe 'vices|f 


d b 

ſcize on him, and will ſooner loſe or;tllfſpon, 
the place he is to defend and maintain us ov 
than keep it. And the Merchant, Trade nves 
man, and Artificer trade unfairly, and no — 
unto their own Countries advantage ie 

coverouſneſs; the one bringing in conimoYuc 11 
dities, which ſerve only unto ſenſual ay net 
petites and vanity, or to pleaſe the phan 
ſie; the other either adulterating, 
working ſo ſlightly his wares, that Fo 
e decline the trade; ſo as all 
inco 
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dier ¶ nconveniences, and the of 

The I them, fall under the Prince — po- 

ports ¶ icies; or art of Government. Indeed in 

dels the body politick, às in the natural, chere 

ificer I Rnot being the leaſt thing done; but requires 

man y influence of the — muſt 

nſelf Nſpirit every: b ea or SO flag- 

1454 WOE 3 : Ono /, UN 

None ane proſeſſions are fupertiu- . profeſs. 
as ; for gfe” 
very. man were ſo pas as ales” to 
xed/inſtruction : ſince his Office is to be 
the mouth of the Congregation unto God; 
Lawyer cannot be wanting, becauſe 
Wo men 2 mean very juſtiy and ſin- 
1 yet not N how to aſſure 
e another in Lats gal terms. K 


cian 
annar' be 2 becauſe: health will 
pair, and ſickneſs ought to be oonſider- 


vicesſd by a man, that is in a ſtate of health: 


en 
Ade yes a man of ſenſe, and difables him 


d no e his own'caſe:' One mant neceſ- 
e Mu ries muſt be ſupplied from various trades, 
nmo nd that makes neceſſ: ry all the other di 
1 af — callings. And mus the wiſdom of 


phan Pod, chat deſigned men for Weiden, or- 
oy — bt;5qha men-couid-not live: withione- 
Forfnocher, if they had nor likewiſecheen to 
— "Fave led by — 
(ICONS. | The 


on which reaſon a man ſafely cannot be 
is own Phyſician; for 3 often de: 


— — —— — — * 
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the Soldier is but a neceſſary evil in a 
Common-weal ; — men obſerye 
there would need to be no force; 
for force is never to be uſed, but when 
reaſon and law are b. violence withſtood, 
It is depraved, not ſincere, nature makes 
this profeſſion neceſſary ; but that neceſſ- 

— makes it very honorable and uſeful; 
Het as it ires a great courage to exe. 
cute it. ae ere f md: ſo 

this is hardly attained without a profeſſion 
accuſtomed unto danger. m Tearing re· 

uires natural of and 
— — areas order of 
—_— no, nor of Penitents, -under- 
go thoſe hardſſips, which the fatigues of 
war bring with them; nor have they fre- 
quenter ; occaſion of moral vertue, to re- 
ſtrain as £1 and to Exerciſe: Ny 


nity. 
If all chin pooridence and: care e 5 


f unto the Regal ' office in relation to the 


choice of perſons, and the adminiſtration 


bol proſeſſions, how much further muſt; tlus 


providence extend, _— — is to weigh 
ſuch numberleſs s of buſinels, 
5 every caſe differs — from ano- 


ther; falling — various circumſtances, I... 


which requires a particular act of prudencey, 
to determine, and which are. too ui N 
merous to preſrib rules for. 


«| 6 


. "| It is no marvel then, that God, who 
| hath made Princes provinces thus large, 
"| hath afforded them his own title of Gods 
among men: for their providence reſem- 
bles his, in a ſhadow of the extent of it; 
ind in the various affairs it provides for, 
they ſtand in need of an univerſal wiſdom, 
| [like his, and of an ability of turning evil to 
good, i. e. that that which damnities pris 
rate men, may be made uſe of, or conduce 
unto publick advantage. Wiſdom there- 
Jore built her a houſe, and fixt it on ſeven. 
firm pillars, or mankind, who found a na- 
wral diſpoſition to live in ſociety, as well 
Jas a natural neceſſity, in reſpect of the 
mutual aid one man gives unto another, 
diſcerned, that the ſtrongeſt tye to faſten 
them unto one another, was the ſame 
band or religion, which tyed them unto 
[their God. be F 
PI Some learned men make this houſe to 
MY he the body natural of man, and the five. 
outward. ſenſes to be five pillars of it, and 
ry the two inward, phancy and memory, to 
neigh make up the ſeven. I ſhall not preſume, 
. 2. fito ſay, the Text warrants my application 
4 but in relation unto this diſcourſe I ſhall 
make the houſe to be a body politick, os- - 
ence civil Government, which may be faid to 
nu- be upheld by theſe ſeven underwrimten 
Fn NR, FIE. |= n 53H 1 
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nk as it is à pillar by: it. ſelf to 


| fupport Government; {b it is the baſis of 


all the ſix other pillars; for as the Word 
impörts, it is a tye or band betwixt the 
divine and the human nature; and 10 li- 

ament would have held men - together, 


but that which linked God and man toge- 


ther. Which commerce or ' interevarſe is 
the great proof of an intellectual world, 
God's Spitit here influeneing this intel- 


leual world, as the fun "GOO the ele- 
mentary. 4 GOT 10, Di 
It is uſually divided into natural und 
inſtituted, or what God writ by creation, 
in the heart or underſtanding of man, and 
ſo natural religion was eſſential to man 


by creation, as inſtituted, was given by, 
bot Written in his Word for man, and prin- 
cipally deſigned fot the manifeſtation of 


Man natu- 
rally Cap te 
ble of im- 

mediate re- 
welation 


from God. 


that revelation, which relates to redemp- 
tion. Man was naturally capable of re- 
velation from or by an intercourſe-with 


God, by ſuch means av his divine wiſdom 


chopght fir to communicate himſelf: 
for 


414 


world. The fame natural fe igion (or 
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for We ſee before man fall he received a 
revelation in that . poſitive prohibition of 
eating the forbidden fruit; for poſitive 

laws, relating only unto things of an in- 
different nature, are every one of them ſo 
many immediate revelations ſrom God. 

Hence may be obſerved, how extenſtve na- 

tural religion is; ſhewing the human de- 
pendence on the divine nature, adoring | 
that majeſty and goodneſs, and eviden- | 
eing its own gratitude by its. obedience, 
expreſt by the exerciſe of thoſe moral vir 
tues, Viz. piety, juſtice, and ſobriety en- 7% cxrerr 
graven in its ow nature; and evidenced "5" 
by that natural conſcience, which will reaching 
diſturb even the mightieſt Princes, when 2 75-7, 
all the world elſe flatters and ſceures their a0 ve. 
vices « which proves, that men have a 2 6 
proſpect of comfort or fear beyond this "oo 
that reaſonableneſs it is grounded upon) 
news, why men, who thus admitted a God, 
thought, that God deſigned for himſelf pe- 

euliar and ſeparate ſervants, temples, ſa- 


crifices, &c. and all theſe to be of the 


choiceſt perſons and things, that were a- 
mong the ſons of men, becauſè they ere 


7 


dedicated unte the fuprcameſt "eſſence, 
Hence it 1s we may concerve, that xt: all the 
ral's for it was fo neceſlary. for man to de- 
„ KY pend 


The Hea- 
thens care 


of religion. 


about morality, but a groping after the 


| 
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pend upon a ſuperior: nature, that other- 
wiſe (as the Lord Bacon ſays) he would 
not have been able to have ſupported the 
frailty of his own nature. Man admitted 
therefore many Gods, rather than he 
would be without one; and what were 
all the opinions of fate and deſtiny, and 


Elyzium fields, but an acknowiedgment of 


providence and immortality 2 and what 
were all the Philoſophers grave precepts 


Decalogue, and the diſperſed Ethicks in 


Scripture 2 How careful was this blind 


world of their Dianas, and Palladiums, 


and topical Gods; for herein they thought 
lay their hope and their ſtrength, and ex- 
pected not à victory, till they could en- 
chant or draw over to themſelves the 
God of the place. Plutarch could ſay, 
depraved nature runs into ſuperſtition or 
atheiſm, and then ſound reaſon led unto 
true religion, which is but an obedience 


unto God's laws written in mans heart, 


. 
W * 
. 


upon the ground of piety and grati- 
tude. 73 | | 


mong them, -nor let the divinity of their 
Gods (though falſe ones) be invaded; for 
this among the Athenians coſt Socrates his 
life, and Diagoras was baniſhed by them 


Marcus 


for but ſpeaking doubtfully of them; and 


No nation would ever allow atheiſm a- 


\ d 
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Marcus Tullius, one of the two Library- 
keepers of the Sybills books, was ſewn 


into a ſack, and 1 into the ſea, but 
for making an imbezlement or a raſure, 
Lucius Albinus flying from the Galls, 


with his wife and children, ſeeing the 


Veſtal Virgins on foot, deſcended from his 
chariot to ſave and caſe them; and they 
all agreed in this, that ſacriledge was much 
more heinous than theft, and that though 
Dionyſus the Syracuſian prided himſelf 
in his proſperity, even by this ſin, yet the 
direful vengeances, which befel his ſon, 


were aſſigned to be judgments on rhe ſa- 


criledge of the father. It is well known, 
how erronious the Heathen Divinity was ; 
and yet we cannot but think, that theſe 


reverences to falſe Gods were acceptable 


to the true. It was the lapſe of nature, 


and the ſeduction of the evil ſpirit, and 


inadvertence and habit in evil, that made 
men thus groſly miſtake the object of their 


belief; but it was natural reaſon and re- 
ligion, that made them determine, there 


was ſomewhat in this kind to be believed; 


and their immoral actions (eſpecially as 
they were nocent to civil ſociety) fell un- 
der the correction of thoſe laws, which 
were framed to make ſociety beneficial. 


Sik K 3 
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was the Temple of their Cole was burnt, 
they deplored themſelves much 19 than 
they did, oe La he Galls. rook their ci- 


ty; for then they ſaid, the feat 2 e 


was unſbale n, and their Capital preſerved, 
All this conſidered, . we cannor w 10 
why the wiſe men of thoſe a 110 Wich 
riſtotle determined, that the wa care 595 
every State ſhould be that of + religion ; 
and with Dion Caſſius; that he religion 
of every country ſhould, be but one. 
q reaſon, for the firſt propos» 

ſition is, that religion. neglected or deſpi- 
ſed weakens all other parts of government. 
Religio neglecta aut ſoreta trahit ſecum rem: 
pullcam; for where there is but an indiffe- 
1 to it, or a want of devotion and 
inwar xd eſteem of it, the ſoul of moral vir- 
tue is loſt. 3 for men will be rather tempo- 
rate for health, than for the peace of ſo- 
A 5 or to have a fitneſs by piety to have 
tercourſe with their God; and juſtice 

wil be obſerved rather as an outward com- 
pliance with laws, than an inward eſteem 
of ſuch 2 2 beneficial We, in relation to ſo- 
ciety. 


; 2 2 


: 7 


buy 9 HA. his. 
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ciety. For 110 is the loye 90 juſtice, which 
flo $i 8 on, nor the fear of its pu- 

ments, that infpirits government ; for 
1 values the 1 4 authority and 
An the other Spas only tho Lidtor's 

8 dly, Goyernment 1s,” never 

DYE chearſully obeyed, bur when it 
is 9 ed God's ordinance, gf that it 
i$ accounted a part of religion ſo to eltcem 
ir; ell obedience will be more precarious, 


than e nature of it will admit. The 
jon of e therefore iſſues 


commif 
out of God's Chancery, and directs the 
Pri nee to dire government to the 
5 of the ſubject; and yet when he fails 
therein, leaves no appeal to the ſibje, 
rovidence, who preſcribes to 
atly ; for Nero's vices were not half ſo 
Ne to the empire (no, nor to par- 
cular men) as werethe reyolts eyen from 
that monſter, and from his Su cceſſors, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, who were 
but peſtilential breaths. of che ſame yr va- 
por. Mhen conſpiracy had caſt our Kings, 
the Conſul's ruſe ſeemed. ſo majeſtick and 
arbitrary, that the 155 monalt) > needs 
be tempering. it by. ynitial power; ſo 
as Liyy, obleryes,. char the cord of go- 


vernment Was ſo ſtron ly haled at each 


nd, (or extremity); chit there was no 


ſtrength left in the mdf; "i that ſtrife 
n K 4 Was 


/ 


SD , 
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Religion one. Firſt, Religion 
ſrould be yell as the ſtrongeſt obligation upon the 
e mind « of man ; . as if t 
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was more for the management and rule, 
than for the ſafery and preſeryation of the 
State, and all theſe , revolutions," becauſe 
overnment was not ſuppoſed God's ordi- 
ACE, bur rhe peoples choice. Thus we 


ke it is religion, chat only makes Sove- 
liberty ſociable, or ſets ſuch 


raignty an 
bounds. to "majelly in the Prince, as may 
advance concord among the Citizens. 
Caſt off this temper, and every miſtaken 
judgment will produce ſuch angry hu- 
mors, as will neither endure the bt inary 
evils or ſores of government, nor the com- 


mon remedies or ſalves for its cure. Third- - 
ly, the hi — 55 throne, though never ſo 


Providence, which can either by natura 
or moral cauſes diſappoint all its beſt lai 
deſigns. An earthquake, a ſtorm, or a 
| treachery fruſtrates all'man can do, whilſt 
nothing can withſtand heavenly benedicti- 
ons; and the yery opinion men have, that 
the Gods are propitious to them, gives 
diligence and courage in all attempts. 
Theſe are tlie realons, and many more, 
wh y government muſt be ſupported by 
religion. Next we will offer a few, why 
the religion of every Nation ſhould: be but 
is the higheſt, as 


wiſe, powerful, or ſincere, wy. we neal 


at admit any 


Pre 


vil authority, diſobedience ſhelters ir 


ſelf, and replies, it is fit to ſerve God be- 
ſore man, and ſo grows incorrigible, 
becauſe reaſonably it may juſtiſſe it 
S that be an error as will be 
ſoon proved.) Secondly, Men of a ſu- 
perſtitious temper” either inſect one ano- 
ther, or are miſled by ſome ſubtil knaves, 
who make good gain of men, who are of 
2 ſuperſtitious devotion, and Who make 


conſcience of every little thing, and are 


apt to believe vain and fooliſh propheſies, 
Yor interpret revelations. And thus ſays 


> liey in his fourth book, they became a 


5 ick ofſence, inſomuch as the AÆdiles 
ad in charge, that no other Gods ſhould. 
be worſhiped, but thoſe of the Romans; 
nor after any other manner, than had 


. 
* o 


en uſual in their native Country, 
Indeed if it were rightly conſidered, the 
religion'of all Nations ſhould be but one, 
becauſe all ſhould ſerve but one God, and 
he by tlie tradition unto the Patriarchs be- 
fore the Law, and by his divine preſcripts 
under the Law, and by the revelation of 
Ihis will by the Meſſiah and his Apoſtles af- - 
ter the Moſaic-Law, made his will known 
in all neceſſary, natural, moral, and di- 
vine truths, tending unto ſalvation, where- 
of Kings and Prieſts Were * 


P ˙ 


5 88 ante opener, 


Lalyation, nothing but what barabey e 


{ 
uu dgments, and 
were thus to ſeck an mit 


ä en 1 B08 
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deli: 
10 
IF? 


ceived, though in l re lating to de 


but not the parents; fog oy 3 Were £9. 
ver in matters, immed iate 


cency and orger, in, is ſervice, Or in wat; my 


ers cl gar ed bn de 
to ge the, law Ins Al bee to their n 
Laaer to, 


and a common utility in t 788 tate .i 15 


order anc of gonfuſ on; a 
made religion a ſupport to government 
private men, by framing new axioms of 
their: own, to exempt Ff ves FOR a | 
dedience, or to c A the ſine ws of * | 
yernment,. mult. n ry it. For 


Soveraign may I, one — dove 


which: God hath not forbidden. f and aer 


high Prieſt another, Which God. hath, notfl;ary 


revealed, ox a private perſon contradi al com! 
both in thoſe things, Bu are both. KU Bot al 
and ſuitable. to their diſtin&,. A v 
ties, then the reins OT girdle of, 0 u- pern 
rhority, divine, eccleſiaſtica r! ci, is Enth 


of Þ4 


Among the Gentile. . inſſitutel in 
religion was no diſturher een en — * ons 


| becauſe it conſiſted principally jo, outwa 


rites; ceremonies, and ohm oc Huf in 9 k 


the Chriſtian ee God be ing 28 nie 


| 4 Dbase {6 Geer. 508 
deli; lows God. of his en f hath 
15 eat, influence. on, governn) 
"IF? & 1 in, end of It, 25- it was t maße te- — 
bade, Fconciliarion, and clear, the intercourls Þe- a ve 
wats mixt the divine and the intellectual Ate fore wa. 


Wed tire; ſo it was po reſtorg naruxal r gion, 
and to cleanſe It lured Aren a 
N Church, which: upon f. bg 0 

on d religion, Nah 46 

ons in natural, and weakens. civil Sove- 

nignty, chat it wma 755 Eccleſiaſtical, 


Wee pott their ere: 


nay. be the more 


yas to ſupport the wall, thruſt. it 
And thoſe a whom Gad, dale br 


i 2Flus moral law, in the exerciſe of —— | 


ung SSoveraignty, Weaken but their o] Go- 
nd. 2 ae when they decline rhole laws, 
1.0tfarural religion and common jullice rex 
adictſcommended unto. them, as to be the baſis 
true of all their civil,; municipal, ang, human 


*. 
he or diſpences with Ne. 1 6 that men 


nonial- laws, makes the buttręſs, — 


hott aws. Nor doth any ſpirit more weaken ge 


gau. ernment by pretence of religion, than thoſe 
il, 8 Enthuſſaſtical 5 who upon pretence 
l of particular impulſes, reſpect neither hu- 


wo 


oye with their on {elves and their cri bo; 


nan nor divine laws; for theſe can fall in 7% i i= 


fluences on 
Go vern- 


and broach doctrines, that we may ſay turn men by fe. 


ur inſthe world topſie turvy; for anelays, x,Dov 27% Pe- 
I minion is founded in grace, * 2 


n#atick 


3 ipless 


, 
. 
% 
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#6 all Soveraignty overthrown; though the f ter 
Tame men . e e time read, that Cy. my 
ius was Gods Anointed as well as David. diy 
Another ſortof them ſay, 2. None have right to t 
Alnco the creature, but the godly ; rhouphFrere 
Sold makes his ſun to ſhine, and his rainfſjuſti 
to fall on the bad as well as the good: 
and they will judge likewiſe, who are ff ho 
thoſe; and then what becomes of the pro . ¶ nen 

perty of their fellow ſubjects, whom they nen 
account uſurpers thereof. 3. An impulſe f ay, 

of 2 brain-fck or vindicative ſpirit muſt io t 

be by a third ſort a command from God, I pret. 
and who then is ſecure of life ? Neither f perſe 
doth there want thoſe, who would be a5 not 
holy in other mens opinions, as they are grea 
are in their own : and therefore their words gelic 
muſt be accepted as an oath, and fo go-Nlyas 
vernment lamed in a principal ſinew, and ſeſus 
the reverence and awe, which mankind{e;yc 
hath ever expreſt of God's name to ex · Iniſh. 
tract truth, muſt be laid aſide, that their I pres 
ſanctity might be juſtified. But ſuch men then 
as theſe by their eee may contra · Inigl 
dict ſenſe, philoſophy, natural and inſti-Ithe x 
tuted religion, and fall fo low in their ve. und 
ty demeanors, (as are our Quakers and eme 
Seekers outward carriage) that that which nion 
is ridiculous and irrational muſt be ac-f;iGn, 
counted religious, or the government have 
* 
* | | ort 
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berer 

ſort 
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ſort of men will ſo venerate their own in- 
terpretations and dogma 


to that of their national Church, their 
petty and ſmall truths, if truths, muſt be 


juſtifications to them to diſquiet the 


peace of the government. Upon this 
whole repreſentation, (beſides condole- 
ment) which might lead all theſe ſorts of 
nen unto ſome modeſty, what have we to 
ſay, but that all this is contradictory un- 


o that Goſpel · ſpirit, moſt of theſe men 


pretend unto ? for if Chriſt in his own 
perſon, and his Apoſtles in theirs, would 
not reſiſt ſecular Governors, (for that 
great truth, on which all other Evan- 
zelical truths depend, i. e. tl | 
was reconciled unto the world by his Son 
ſeſus Chriſt) but chearſully ſubmit them» 
ſelves unto authority, and undergo the pu- 
niſhent that was laid on them: then if Pope, 
presbyter, or Phanatick would now think 
themſelves bound to the ſame ſubmiſſion, it 
might be well thought, it would prove 
the beſt cure for the two firſts uſurpations, 


and the laſt's deluſion. But in order to a 
remedy, if we will hear a wiſe man's opi- 


tion, there is no better way to ſtop the 
riſing of new Sets, than to reform (I 
have forgot his words) groſs and known, 


1 
s, that if Civil 


Jor Eccleſiaſtical authority reſtrained the 
Ivulging their opinions, though contrary. 


14 — — 
Le oubleſome niceries, afſc to 
Und-fmaller diſſerentes, and to pro- 
d mildly;; rather by g entleneſs that vi- 
dense Land ro cell er win over the 
e Ruthors by ſome countenanee 
or nr, than to imbitter them by 
ſebrns Bur all this is to be meant to. 
ward s modeſt Diſſenters, and ſuch as re. 
vile neither governments; for if God 
lead hig people by the hand of Moſes and 
Aaron, arid have 2 men to them by e. 
| ligivn, or religious obſervances of them, 
and any fort of men in matters rhat Are not 
immoral, may riſe up againſt” theii; and 
ſay, je rake too muth Mon pon, «7% ſons of Le 
y, or what (have ur 10 
8 is at at end. And wi 50 — 
gion eſtabliſhed in a land is rent by 
Acne, and the holineſs of the Profeſſors 
of that religion is much abated and grown ligt 
hypocritical, and fo to honeſt minds ſeats It 
dalous (as it was about Mahomet's time, 
for chen the Neſtorian and Arian  heteſies 
muchaboutided both in Aſia and Africa) then 
 faysthis great Chancellor, you may look, not ed: 
only fr 4 new Ser, bat poſſibly for 4 rer reli 
gion. And no diſobedi jences to govertt- fence; 
meit ate ſo 3 as thoſe tſlat are [doth 
grounded upon rehgion, nor no Sect ſo ſconce 
likely to prevail, as thoſe, who complain Icerns 
10 the  preſenc magagement of affairs, he: ſtrong 
| "mou iſe e 


„ nt 
reli. 
ern. 
t are 
& ſo 
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promile/ grrat liberties) and exemptions. 
am fur ftom beiieving, there is any 
jower in a Prince or a Churabꝭ o force'a 


2 Prince or a Prieſt require that, which 
mother thinks not prudent, or is of an indi 
ſerent nature in it ſelf Subjeſts are bound 
t noching, or chey ate bound in matter of 
this nature to ſubmiſſion: fer ſuch com- 
pliance tan never truly wound conſcience. 

A Prince may make a civil la about Huſ- 


bandry, which zn experiec'd Husband- 


man may know will not work its end; 
and yer lie is bound to an obeciience; and 
the Chrarch may enſoyn an imprudemt rite, 
and Chriſtian liberty may cenſure it o; 
ad - nevertheleſs it requires an outward 


conformity. And thus we ſee, how tre- 


ligion conduces co civil quiet, by admit- 
ting a liberty in judging the injunctions of 
authority, and yet making innocent che 
obedience thereunto. For if God, in 
things relating to his own honor; exempt- 
ec not the ſubject from the civil authori- 
y but ſubmitted him to a patfive-obedi-/ 
enee, rhen it is feaſbnable rb judge, he 
doth it much more in all things; Which 
concern only mens ſociable and civil cons: 


plain ſcerus. And this is enough to provey hoo 
and ſlrong «pillar religion is ute: The houſe of 
mile goverument. it 


1 1 forced, yer 
nan to believe; ſor no man dan forcg him- ir nen be 
ſelf but in civil or ceremoniab concerns : if Haindl. 


2 a 6 =” from the Gods, the Senate determined 
not — Religionigu lee, e 


op ſays this good Author, Decem  filii ſſuguli 


-Maximus's, Whatever the Augurs declar- 8 


Janne. poſtra ci. 


duxit, etiam in Silk ummæ 9 
b decus uoluit. 


de kate ray p — 
79 on old ry ex gave to the 
cities under tlieir government 


hw of their Prophets to inſtruct them; 


Etruria 8 percipienda focrorum d;ſeiptine 


oy 
9 pio Africanus is ſaid never to have | 160 
gone 2 any bulineſs,bur firſt ha mern 
the temple. --- + N 
Governments or bodics W ate as 
ſubject to diſeaſes, as bodies natural are; 
for a State may be free from violent con- 
vulſive fits, and yet may fall into a paraly - 7; 
tick or hectick diſtemper, or an atrophy; 
for it is an ill ſigh in a State, when ſub- 
jects dare not rebel, and yet grow . 
for ſuch mutinies make no noiſe, and yet 
looſen all the qoynts and ligaments of po- ei 
licy. "Bolicdes the haedly pooh. 1 x98 . 
ed ſickneſſes of State, > 1 Dot ods of . 
2 — 
— | ee oven. when. it 


condition o and peace; for 
— 'the time 2 


— ohen werſaw in few y 
ere wus but / o ſtep berwixt the 
dacbeb and. the loweſt condition. o as 
leſs Ptoridence keep the City, 
man waleth but in ain; and nothing 
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ligton 3 <7; 


Ning eligias and juſtice both ſpring 'immedi- 


from God; for it was the etetual 


navel] idiom tliat formed the ligament or bond, 


1 e which ſhould tye, 
Iss by da law, eveity\rational creature to 
© 5 perform; the juſtica of his natute, Much 
a; f other creatures obſtrve by inſtinction man 
wi by choice. So 28 4 law isn bur A rule 
, what things the>rexearure ſhoufd fold, 
Go andowliat fly- 
ne" wrote naviral lau in-tho'vety eſlence or 
n! | ratipnaliry-of man, and by this rationa- 
7” liy this 'creatube: was læapacitated tot re- 
ecive) ſtommhim puſnive laws. When tan 
olſends againſt tlie natural law, hib con- 
ſcierics checks him, and wien he dſſends 


tion or 
14 ten Word of God, __ be his accuſer. 


IVD]XD | Hence 


"tht Muc. 


Subjeds'our of the way of rebellion, nor 
Princes in che way o juſtice, a doch re» 


Ta 


againſt the poſitive, 2 ſame known: revela- - -- 
queſtioned tradition, or writ - 


er Hicks wt. ta "irs Pr way 4 | 


Juſtice the next pillar 'of Gerernmidh * 
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Hence -laws: prog toe Mo- 
ral, which are thoſe, which flo from the 
law of nature, ot ceremonial, which ate 
thoſe, which flow from ſome poſitive law 
of God; or! judicial, which ſhould: — — 

the juſtice of Natural laws, and were 
ven to ſome men, as unto the Jews, a 
God himſelf, or from the law of Nature, 
and the rationality of: man; uno all 
others, and are framed by men in order to 
the exerciſe of juſtice among themſelves, 
and are made as conſormable, as mày be, 
unto the law natural and eternal, and 
have for their end the common good of 
that ſociety, which is under the autho- 
4 we the Head or Soveraign of that ſo- 
So as e ade ſuch law ought to be 

e 


to. * 8 of e 
directive in what it 
active in puniſhing 

1 14. Now juſtice is but a 

"ſome. act, which ſome — requires. 9 

as we {aid on the former head, religion 

was either natural or inſtituted; ſo we 
muſt ſay on this, it is eicher natural or ei- 

vil. Indeed, natural juſtice is an eſſential 

part of natural religion, and ſo is inbred 

iy nat · in man; and that is the reaſon natural 

3 juſtice ſo far exceeds civil, or what human 

cords civil * — For human laws res 

exten 


= 
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extend cheir ſanction, or rewards: and 
28 unto deſires and concupi- 
ſcences, out of which all civil jnjuſtices 
ariſe; and ſome offences or injuſtices ſeem 
unto Legiſlators: ſo. trivial, that 2 * 
no law or ſanction againſt them. 
natural juſtice „ be even ſuch . 
which made the great Naturaliſt and 
Statesman Cicero ſay, It was a narrow, or 
a mean to be juſt only as far as cixil 
law required; quam anguſta eſt innocentia ad 
legem bonum ſe; or quanto latins officiorums. 
patet, quam juris regula ; for humanity and 
liberality ts, are lelt out of 12 ub. 
lick Tables of the Romans. Indeed 
Tables of the Decalogue are but parts of 
natural juſtice: ſo as 2 man may be 4 
good Citizen, Vir bonus eſt is, qui conſults 
Patrum, &c. when he is not a good man, 
or when he narrows that juſtice, hieh he 
oed o men, unto. A n | 


* X 
75 + * „* 1 1. 


= EY A x (making, 2280 
Juſtice is concerned i in executing, n 
3 1410 15 tf i0..3; 


05 fl. In making) N ? * the Legi Fuſtice in 
r muſt ſincerely be convinced, the law g 
is;begeficial for the Government and for 
the Governed; for iſ it ſerve only perſonal. 
_ as:that the N and Governors by | 

&\ 4 - 
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Executing. 


Obeying 
Laws. 


g 4 EN cauſa * e uli rationem natu- 


it ſingly reap the advantage, and that it 
conduce ndt to common good, it wantsthe 
beſt character of a law. The like it doth, 
if an unruly multitude force a law from 
kim, in prejudice of the good conſtitution 
and ſtrengch of the Government or Royal- 

- Secondly, if laws be made unto/good: 
„and not executed, they become a 
d for uſually the breach of a civil 
law carries with it ſome profit and advan- 
tage, and fo one man to his loſs obſerves 
that law, which another through his diſ- 
obedience gains by. And non- execution 
of laws en t tlie neglect of the 
Government; for they think it a fooliſn 
thing to be tied by that cord, which others 
ſo eaſily break. Thirdly, therefore when 
laws are made, ſubjects muſt make. a con- 
| ſcience to obey them; for it is a debt they 
owe unto their Prince; and unto the whole 
ſociety, and to every particular man of it. 
So as a Legiſlator muſt make a law no 
ſnare; a Magiſtrate muſt impartially exe- 
cute it, and a 0 e obey 
it. 


252 2 88 W 
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The law of nature is the rule of all hu- 
7 and civil laws; Tully could ſay, Nes 
gem bonam 4 mala nulld alid ratione, niſi 
. norma dividere poſſumus. And Bal- 
8 Imbecillitas eſt humani intellectus in qua- 


ralem 
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ralem invenirts. A law thereſore muſt be 
ſuitable to religion, agteeable ti the natu- 
ral (not humorous) dilpoſition of che peo- | 

ple, and muſt tend unto publick good. | 
And thus civil and judicial laws made by I 
men are manifeſt prooſs of moral laws 

written by God in man; © for" they ever 
confirm thoſe laws, and conform them- 

ſelves thereunto, and are adapted to civil 
, ern 2607 ney 

© Laws therefore are made both in defence rv: inde 
of the Government and Governors, as e of the 
well as of the Governed in their ſeveral an 544 
concerns of life, liberty, property and Sid. 

| ay name, fame or reputation; and the „ 
reach of cheſe laws falls under ſeveral 
penalties, higher or lower, as the offence 
is; for it is treaſon and miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon to offend againſt the Government 5 
Prince; and it is excommunication to ol. 
_ fend againſt Eccleſiaſtical authority; and 
it is murther and felony, or a capital pun- 
iſnment, to take away a mans life, or rob 

kim of his goods; and he falls qe 3 
3ecuniary or corporal puniſhment, that 

_ A = of his liberty or good name. 
Thus juſtice, whether it be political or 
private, is the defence of the Head and , 
Body in ſociety,” and obliges the Prince by 331,16. 
che directiye part of the law; tho" not the Prizce,ond 
conctive; (for therein he is ſubje&t only 5 
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unto God). to be juſt unto, and tender of 
the ſubject ; ns hy the directive and co- 
active part of it, obligeth the Subject u- 
niformly y Ane d impartially to N and | 
obey him in his government. 
man hy it is defended from bing. a as 
wel as from e for men by exceſſes 

are often unjuſt unto, them- 
rer te nto their relations. And this 
reſtrains a man from uſing even his own 
to his own private detriment, as well as 
unto the, publicks ; for the publick has a 
right both in his perſon and private poſ- 
ſeſſions, and all this, x: Reis e 4 
4221 detrimenti, _ - 

This virtue guides men in peace, 1 
ates them in war, and frames all 
found council. It is that in the Politick 

Body, which conſent of parts makes in 

the Natural : or it gives amongſt the 

members thereof a fellow-fceling of each 
others ſtate. It, makes the foot content to 
ſupport the body, and the body the head, 
and the head to influence by its animal 

ſpirits all the members. It admoniſhes the 
ſtomach, not wilfully to Bak up fumes 
| and jealouſies to annoy the head, and ſup- 
1 plicatèes the head, not to caſt down 
kheumes and catarrhs. upon the lungs, leaſt 
the State be ſhort breathed, and ſo ſhort 
IEG} whilſt mutual e and love, the 


12214 


8 © 


a 
— ͤ ³·˙ ̃ ⁵m ; wüwꝛ w 


the harmony and good temper. of hymors, |... 
begets peace, which we may call publick 
health... And thus it becomes che y "i 45 
of a common Weal, when — dillribbres [creat 
juſtly,. rewards and ; ang and puniſh 
partiality from the di —.— ds, men's e. 
and paſſion or Co th. Fe punt c_— 
ment. We may; ſay. of it, it was implan- 
by nature, and cultirated by natural 

religion,and revived: by; inſtituted 
anity, [being it {elf famous for making! this 
a radical principle,: that. men ſhould. do to 

— as they would be done unto them - 
ſelyes; obliging men under any kind of 

government, and in any ſtate, bond or 

ree, to obſerve their own laws, and nog 

to violate thoſe, b * which they held com- 

merce with any foreigners: Princes ven 
to be content with their .π]An bounds 
knowing the poſſeſſion of à cal wrtue 
"wi much more than the poſſeſſion of an | 

ſurped dominion ; ſince no one perſon is 

able co influence the dominion of the whole 
earth, but he that made it. And even 
he as man refuſed it, probably becauſe he 
would wean the moſt aſpiring minds, and 
powerful leſt Princes from affecting it. Thus 
making juſtice a; pie to mageſty, eo 
ing ſoveraignty to him, Wau ade the 
— and diſttibutes it n pereis 40 


eee he pleaſes : 5) vi 
l L 4 Coungll 


PM. 


5 K 'of of che nature 
| 7 With an wh 


| * 


1 Kelp of me oa — meyer 


ed on "experien 


norant an 
ain erſon is ber ir eicher ts give or 
receive ji vor Hs chat is to regsgwwe it, 
= Prince or ptivatè man, mut Dave 


weighed and deliberared, che matter he 


takes council u within himſelf or elſe 
he will nor be ca 
advice given him. So as men muſt fabi - 
tuate themſelves in cheir own affaits, that 
they may render themſelves capable of 


cobneil; eſpecially; a Prince, uhoſe eds: 
coiitemplation ſhould 


cation,” and his o 
haye' verſt him in ſome general know- 
ledges; before he can be fit co receive par 
ticular advices upon: particular affairs 
For Unleſs he have conſidered / or: ſtudied 
the nature of mankind;' the conſtitution 
of his e-] Government, che genius and 
inclination of his o people, che power 
and intereſt ef his neighbouring Princes, 
and ſuch like general heads, (unto which 
all detetminations of particular affairs 
6 7 be ſquared) he himſelf cannot pro- 
E ths 95 2 fir to take council, 


5 


"= By. 


reticular affair by a ids Rf; wr the = 


pacitated:to judge of the 


a 


* 
* 
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bega, 6 — — <a — 


nor edged * ons, as en 


give counſel; 
—.— the familiarity of ether Prince, 


not able to 


uſually deride council. Prinees therefore 


(who need council moſt) ought to be moſt 


careful with whom they converſe; for eon? 


vetfation inſenſibl inſinuates ix ſelf, and 
4 Favorites folly either bocomes à council, 
as given by him, or makes a Prinee diſre- 


liſh a found eouaccil given by another; 


as fe Princes thrive by council, who a 


that Princes ſhould / buſic tlieir minds a- 


bout determining within themſelves their 


own affairs, tliat from without themſelves 
they might receive advice; fot men moſt 


carefully adviſe them, whom. they know 
to be habited to weigh their own affairs: for 


if the. veſſel be empty, they are leſs care · 
ful toconlider;” what᷑ liquor they pour in 
— it. It is too hard a task for any man 

to give rules, how to give, or how to take 


council; ſince affairs are ſo vatious, and 
their _ 


partieulars depend ſo much upon 
cumſtances, no better rule can be given 


«SIPC 8 


| head ol Councellors) if he have 


miſled by converſarion. Hence we be a 


- ed Ne dau 


ny hin thing fo probubdy rendeo ehunfeb-ulta ||», 
_ bra then; as 4 converſation with hols} 


£ 
1 as 


price of a future laſting inconyenienc t 
for it never fares well. with thoſe Pri pe 
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The dif- who. © e, that an ee fills; up C 
rexee be- the, place of à council; for ſuch. palliare (hays 
Eepedient cures are but temporary ſatisfactions, and Cha 
and Cre — 2 State into a friable or crumbling fof c 
182 tion for nothing, which wounds the and 
0 — — parts of a government, ot Cou 
ſhakes. its foundation, or —— wet boar 

from a Prince to any other order of men, ſhear 

is recompeneed by any ingenious Expedi queſ 

ents. Belluarum eſt (ſays Cicero) vivere in fin w 

diem, noftra. concilia ad ſempiternitatem ten- [the 

dunt., Wiſe men foreſee remote conſequene [from 

ces, and weak men live from hand to ther 
mouth. Saluſt, like a wiſe Phyſician of 28 t 

The declen- Sti te, diſcerned, how the Government fell Icil- b 
fmef into a hectick; Ego (ſays he) ita comperifcher, 
enmnia Regng, Sc. or I never ,obſeryed ſand 
Kingdom, City, or Nation long proſper, mov 

whoſe councils were not ſound; (or deep, or [preji 
— :) for when partiality or favor, fear ys 
leaſure hath corrupted counſel; wealth ſa for 

decays, then — weakens, then the 

follows change of Government, then ſer-[yj| 
vitude, Thus by the firſt ſtep. the Go⸗ may 
vernment is weakned by it ſelf, aſter - Iſo i 
wards it is fitted to be a prey unto a For- has 
reigner,” Great neceſlity therefore there is, to b. 

that the pillars of Government be often niou 
ys 5: ori ſerves little to repair the ciel 


| ent- 9 7 


. N Govern 
nce ; . 1 the beams of che hauls 
nces, (hrink.: + 

s ub Of che qualifications of a Councellogwe 
lliate have . ſpoken already. The wiſe 
and Bacon makes the very modes 
bling of conſt ulation advance much the conſult, 
s the land ſo neglects not ſer times, place, as a 
„ Council- chamber, the figure 01 a council- 
ower board, whereby men may convenientl7 
men, I hear and be heard, that the ſtate of the 
pedi · queſtion or prop os II 
ere in fin writing; leaſt Rhetorical ſpecches | 
ten the queſtion, and ſo the — difler 
ueny [from che matter firſt 2 opoſed. He ſeems 
— to ſ therefore to diſallow ſuch figures of ſpeech, 
a8 too popular, and unbecoming a Coun- 
[ 2 hoe, or looking 2 eloquence and 
uperi Irhetorick, as too amuſing and deceitful, 
ryed and - not allowing it, bur 1 in order to res 
{per, move from the mind of the auditors ſome 
5 — udice they 1 off; _ 
fr lys he, ano Rho ere is a neceſſſty of 
lch |; 163 or warm hand to cha 

en [the oyl; yet he likewiſe allows, ſo. oo 
ſer will hold to the queſtion, that a matter 
Gor may be debated, — is fit to be rejected, 
ter : Iſo it be in order to find out ſome what, 
For · [that may be fit upon the firſt prapolition 
dis, [to be agreed unto ; and he gives an 
lien nious, philoſophical, or ch — — lo» 


1 illuſtration chereof, awd as. 
cnt Ps . toe 
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kind 
know 


Hot is more pregnant of direiHonthan ini nd 
finite ; as aſhes are mare generative than dif, 


Tins council ſhould weicher be given nofoun. 


— haſte; deliberation b 


eſſentialſinter 
o, if che aſſair will any Ways per. heir 
mit it; orherwile courage muſt ſupp I; rarur 


councils for no fruit requires. more fin 10 


ripeiieſs, than doth couneil. ipi- Ion, 2 


) — like the warmth of a'chimney; th: tbe 


| Wa by wn 8 Bal fu ur 


hath a tree behind it, makes the fruit for th 
ward and ſoft; but not mellow and wellff — 
taſted. And thus it fares with all other fla 
matters; for a forced ripeneſs prejudieeiſnto- 
both a a good taſte and 3 Coun-ſſ#hict 
cil. is no where better ſer forth chan in Fe. ral 
dlelaſticus, ch. 22. v. 16. and 17. 't Kerle 8 
the. heart upon u'thought of wnderftanding „(ots 
2 uences) Mes ſays ba tim: CAC 
girt and Ling toge er in a building ban. 
looſed with dall, ſo the N that u Nz 


me. LEZISHN: x (1 SMS ener 

A prinei 1 work: of Council:is wks 
ating about confederations; 'which are ft 
2 made between ſeveral Soveraign 
Princes, independent one on the other. 
The law of human nature obliges all niati- 
ons to be juſt and kind unto one another, 


ſo as when ever they have — with * 05 
one 1 1 are 2 unto each c G 225 


„eee 759 


nd. kind or ſpecies ; — they never 


no one another, yet ate ius 
wno to one another, if ever tley „ 
wy prercourſe or commerce. And cen all © 
S per. cbeir 4 leagues are but political refulrs' of 
ern acural jiiſtice and wiſd for juſtice ex- 
ti * the inciples of their confederati- 


„ and; wiſdom the end of ic. viz. that 
Ade really for reciprocal and mutual good, 
r that it * juſt in the beginning, and 
file in the end. And thus from home- 
muſt. now tranſport our: elves Ti 
— ay and weigh thoſe things, © 
uch congern peace and war — + Kae e 
— Nations. On which ſubject Groti: : 
5 has erected an everlaſting -motiument :/ | 
(or as this ſmall» and freſn ſtream is but to 
„ae aNbyice unro the moutly of this am 
18 f char fea. eas 32£1 1 4 4 Dio? 
mu Nations ſtood i in whoſe 1 
y elp. and were benefitted by — 
7 ſiſtance, and interchange of native com- 
nodities, as much as private men of one 
d the ſame Nation and —— 


aign others helps in their ſeveral trades and 

ther. brofeſſions; for reciprocal adyantages ar are 

nati· e grounds of all par ran 

ther, | ty So; : N 25 + 

with . UV 40 is ben au VE 7 172 = 
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Treaties of This is the 1» peace or camereg = n 
_ and -root of all 9 bl . ion 10 35 bens = 


Treaties, 17 21 4 
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Aeg a a dun, and open; 


P 
is Creator, for the ſecurity. offdigir 
. had not degenerated, and been 
vitiated by covetouſneſs, ambition, envy 
and ſelf · love, the benefits of. ſoci; had mor! 
been the chief comforts of man's liſe, ande t 
the whole world had appeared, but * theſndia 
Creator's great family. But now nigſieſtſbeca 
relations being apt to deceive one another i the 
it is no marvel, that forreign Treaties! atebf a 
for the moſt — deceitful; o as a modern, forls 
learned, an ; Londfnjin(t 
Cherbury ink — A — — in for- ch | 
reign Treaties, where a preſent: advantagghyirh ( 
is but little, and a future great, it is the 0 is 1 
wiſeſt thing to take the leis, becauſe toc he la 
probably, before the time come about en 
whetein the future and greater advantagq = 
is to be reaped, the face of affairs may barry 


n 
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cede: but his ſenſe 1 think I have not 
altered. | Somewhat. muſt be in the mats 


7 2 ter, when Marcus Aurelius may ſay the 
Sea beſt moral heathen Frince) alone in ſuch The diffi- 
hey th Prince to be juimrness. or ſemi-· malus 12 


non ind as Cicero ſays, Nec alters, quia « 


"this good man ſays in another place, Ne 
juid —_— ne quid ſimulatè, ne 
rack er: ſo as treachery and fallacy; 
ed in nulation are abſolutely rejected, whilſt 
Y-: ifdiffimulation or a concealing. a matter, or 


beenfhufing - worldly: prudence or diſguiſe ſeems: 


env y, llowable, becauſe unavoidable; for, ſays: 
had mother, Non regent, qui non regent. It is 
audſpne thing, if a State be ſo fooliſh, like an 


ſe he is pleaſed with it, andi another, 
the Merchant ſhould aver, bis bend was 
a am ry an intrinſick value through the whole: 


re and breach of faith agrees not 
ach humanity ; lefs than will it ſquare 
h Chriſtianity ; the root of man's miſe-' 
is in not | daring to truſt himſelt unto 
e law of his own hature, — P 
of 'his MAMRK er. © 


— 
Ee root 


bout 
ntage 


p- 
J commiſſa eſt tons Reſpublica. And yet r #95%1 


wid jalla- | 
— ſte | 


met eee e for da bead, 


dern vorld with the others gold. Sure l am, 


"Equiroca words: in Treaties have been 2; et 
ay 2 palate of choſe, 1 2 words 
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den; yet made ſuch à confederation again 


| — — Treaties dag tori; 
yet a © Prince ma rat dar 


ſuch as are drawn from their proper inter 


not though it be àn "indecent: thing, 
| ays hey en ; chow'theit meat on both 


 evixe-Chatles che eighth and Ferdinand. 
and Charles the fifth. and kane the firſt 


: '; 125 rave, | 
[oo wi nad: Eletiot by the Gums! Fave 


1 the r our of Ger. 
1076 nt Vel nett boog eit 
1 11 b Prince ignorantly or paſſionately 
wave the true intereſt of his Nation, or 
too ſtem the ride of his 


unto the torrent of 
and bow to his fortune? than put matters 
to the hazard of a doubtfſul war. Thus 


eſt by an unavoidable neceſſity, 
for making ſuehi abrupt changes, or 2 
Sed tuchcaſliſtances, 'as Boccalini ſays, 
che ſmaller Princes were by Apol- 
lo ſince men of theit mall intereſt-in the 


their choþs:! Thos 8 Tut Traly did be- 


overment: 161 
ſworn unto, and yet ſo eaſily broken, and 
ſo vilely by that high Prieſt, who pre- 
tends to be the Vicar of the man (nay, of 
the God) of truth, diſpenſed with. And 
therefore aſter all theſe ceremonies, ſome- 
times Princes are forced to give hoſtages, 
and in giving hoſtages, ſometimes we fi 
a Prince rather abate of his natural affecti- 
on, than prejudice his affairs of State. So 
as Francis the firſt choſe rather to give his 
Sons for hoſtages, than twelve of his 
principal Miniſters of State. ith 
Hence it is, there is no profeſhon hath 7% diff. 


more need of artifices, than that of an 277 = 


Ambaſiador or Secretary of State. The , 77.5. 
very preliminaries to a Treaty have often- tic. 


mes as much picking work and thorny . 


I circumſtances, as the Treaty it ſelf; for 


| when two Princes in difference are both 


| weary of their diſtances or contention, 
and ſo both affected towards a reconcilia- 


tion, ſome punctilio ariſes, how they may 


have a right intelligence, and yet neither 
ſeem forwarder to a peace than the other. 


be an act of his good affection, which ia 
a ſtrong deſire of them both; and he muſt 
make way for ſome Miniſter to be adm 
ted by either Party a incognito, and a Car- 
dinal de Richelieu will have a Pere Joſeph, 


. 
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comes. And in theſe diſguiſes the Popiſh I re 
Princes have more advantage than any 
Proteſtant, though they ſometimes find out a W 
Soldier or a Merchant, that uſually frequent- 
ed that Court, and ſo can perſonate a man || fa: 
of one profeſſion, and act, as of another. Þ 
By ſuch clandeſtine means as theſe, a Trea- || 72 
ty is often ended, before it's known to be || of 
begun; and then the real Ambaſſador is a I ty 
man rather of pomp than of buſineſs. Nay, I u: 
when Princes find the inconveniencies of || lit. 
former Treaties, as if it were by way of || lar 
ſuper-fetation, they are kindling of a new me 
Treaty before they are delivered of an old. in 
Thus our Henry the eighth found the on 
French and Spaniard proclaiming a league up 
againſt him, when at the ſame time his || Sir 
Anibaſſador entred . . . . +. to de- als 
mand the performance of a former Treaty | on: 
then in being. And Philip Comines lay || yet 
at Venice to make a ſeague for Lewis the || Jui 

_ eleventh with that State, when, whilſt he late 
lay there, and perceived it not, the Vene- || wr 
tians and Spaniards made a league againſt up 
his Maſter. And ſo were the Venetians of 
themſelves ſerved at Cambray, where moſt | wh 
of the States of Chriſtendom united againſt up 
them, and they diſcoyered it not, but ir 
was like to have proved very fatal and ru- 
inous to them; and yet it is obſerved, 
chat this grave and wiſe Nation uſually 
* 8 recovex- 
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recover by Treaties of peace that which 


163 


they often loſe by miſadventures of war; 
whilſt the ſame Comines 7105 the reverſe. 


of this medal to us Engli 
fays, Ne were never happy in our quill, when 


men, when he 


it was made into a pen; but when the feather 
was ft to an arrow... The very manner 
of treating carries with it a great difticul- 
ty, and a Maſter of Ceremonies, who u- 


ſually is, and ought to be a man of good 
lirerature, as well as languages, hath a 
large province, even in adjuſting the cere- 
monies, that belong unto the Ambaſſadors, 


on to other Princes Ambaſſadors, reſient 
upon the place. He that ial pects our 


in relation to their Maſters, and in relati- 


Sir John Finett's obſervations or memori- 


als, and Sir Charles Cottere!!'s explanati- 
ons or additions thereunto, not publiſhed 


yet, and he that knew both the men, may 


juitly ſay, they filled their places; and a 
late Hollander, Monſieur Wickefort, hath 
written a ſerious tract, and a neceflary, 


upon this ſubject, and of 'the priviledges 


of Ambaſſadors, as chere are many more, 
who have written large and wiſe Tracts 


upon their offices. 
When Princes begin Treaties dekſclved 


by interviews, they are ſeldom (and yet 


— proſperous; for one appears a 
— perſon than the other, or is 
* M2 -- prompt 
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164 A Diſcourſe of Government. 
prompt in diſcourſe, more magnificent, 
leſs affable, or hath ſomewhat, which the 
other wants, which raiſes emulation or 


envy, or elſe their train diſagree, and r 
breed ill will berwixt the Maſters : and I 
yet Lewis the twelfth and Ferdinand of F _ 
| Arragon, and Charles the fifth and Pope F| | 
Clement the ſeventh interviewed and part- n 
ed fairly. . N h. 


Great caution is to be uſed, how Princes 
entertain motions of Treaties, even by | 
themſelves or by their Allies, whilſt they 
are in the heat of action; for thus Pope I © 
Julio the ſecond, under pretence of a Treaty 5 ; 

with the Duke of Ferrara, chilled Lewis 
the twelfth, or diverted him from thoſe A 
aſſiſtances, which he meant to give that 
Duke, upon ſuppoſal they would not have 
been needful. Therefore in {ſuch con- ch 
junctures, it is more needful for Princes 
to ſtrengthen, than leſſen their forces. gel 
Arbitration is ſometimes a uſeful, often I \ 
a frivolous cement of peace ; for after : 


much time hath been ſpent therein, ſome u 
pretty fetch will make the whole labour || ;* 
inſignificant; as when the Venetians de- os 1 
livered up their ſentence betwixt the Pope p 8 


and Maximilian with a proviſo, that if 
both Ne would not ratifie it, neither I ha. 
ſhould be obliged by it. CT ff 
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A Prince Arbitrator ought to be unbyaſt, 


and equal in judgment towards both; but 


to become a party, whilſt he is an Arbi- 
trator, darkens his honour and his juſtice 


very much. And a Northern Prince late- 


ly paid dear for it, being driven out of all 
thoſe Countries, which his Predeceſſors 
had not long before by victories gained, 
and by Treaties had confirmed unto them, 
though the proſperity of the Prince, whoſe 
party they joyned themſelves unto, to his 
great honour (for there is nothing more 
honourable fot a Prince, than expencefully 
and hazardouſly to be concerned for an 
Ally) procured them a reſtitution of all, 
and yet removed not a dependance upon 
himſelf. How it will fare with that State, 
that in the apprehenſion they had of their 
own concerns, made and joyned them- 
ſelves to a declining Monarchy, (at leaſt 
declining in their vicinity) and in that at- 
tempt loſt almoſt all they nad, and then 


upon the like politick conſideration, drew 


in other great Princes to ſuccor them, 
which entirely drew from them the whole 


power they lay ſubjugated unto; ſo as 


their overflown inland, like their {ea-coaſts, 


had thar tide of fortune drawn from their 


low grounds, which ſoon overflowed their 


higher countries; how theſe will fare in 


neceſſitating the others, ro make a very 
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Trade. 


diſadvantageous peace, cime will mani- 


feſt; not my ſpirit of propheſie foretel. 


- 
* 


Trade or commerce is the off:ſpring of 


confederation , and flows from council, 


and is to be managed by juſtice, whuch is 


guided by religion; Thus religion is rhe 
foundation of all other pillars, and reaches 
to confederation and trade; for both con- 
federation and trade require great care 


and judgment in making the articles con- 


cerning them, and religion in obſerving 
them: for Princes or States contederate 
for ſecurity, and trade for gain; ſo as 
trade is a moſt natutal root for raiſing trea- 
ſure, as treaſure is a molt natural food for 
arms. And this is the reaſon, why in e- 
recting theſe pillars of Government, this 
order of placing them is obſerved. And 
indeed the pillars are but ſo many Profeſ- 
ſins in a Comm on- weal, which have been 
touched on before, viz. The Divine, the 
Lawyer, Stateſman, the Merchant, the 
Monnoier, and the Soldier. 


1 
1 
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Home trade is of things men buy, be- Home trad, 


cauſe they have need of them, or of things 


they ſell, becauſe they have plenty of 


them, and ſubſiſt by them. So as in 
Oeconomicks it's, uſually ſaid, a Maſter 
ſelf a ſeller, not a buyer, for uſually men 
buy to loſs, ſell to gaing. 


of a family ſhould endeavor to make him- 


Forreign trade is but the ſame thing in a Hen 


market more remote, and under. the laws 
of another Soyeraign. -- io. Tas 

Every County at home and Country 
abroad abounds in ſome one commodity 


or other, which others want, for venting 


whereof they have proper markets, and 


ſeaſons, which muſt be obſerved, or the 


gain of the trade is uſually loſt. The pro- 2e wane. 
duct and fruits of the earth are better in # me 


place is the 


ſome places than in others; even by rea- 2 7 


{on of. the clime, or by reaſon of the huſ- 


bandry 3 and may be aftorded cheaper _ ano- 


from one part than another, by reaſon of 
the multitude of labourers or artiſts, and 
the little wages is given in one part of a 


Country in proportion to another, or by 
reaſon of the conveniency of carriage. The 


King lives by the field, as was ſaid be- 
fore, therefore husbandry is to be as much 
cheriſned, as any trade, for it breeds 


healthy and ſtrong men, and. fir for arms, 
and ſo in an iſland Mariners ought to be a 
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168 A Diſcourſe of Government. 
ptincipal care of the State. Every Go- 
vernment hath an intereſt in the labours, 
and in the manner of labouring of their 

people, and therefore they are tobe drawn 
off from ill cuſtoms; or from deceitful 
working, as the Iriſn were from fixing 

their plough to the horſe tail, or the Clo- 

thiers from ſo working their cloths, as 
they ſhrink too much, or over-tenter them, 
Cc. Voiture or making carriage eaſie by 
cutting rivers, providing high-ways to be 

well kept and "paſſable, nay, providing 
they be {ſecure againſt the thieves, ought 

to be a care of the State, in relation even 

unto trade; for the induſtrious man muſt 

rhe things be ſecured by the State in his habitation, 
which ſe. and in his paſſages from place to place 
care trade. with his commodity, leaſt the waſps and 
drones prey on the hive, and drive the bee 
from her induſtry; therefore eaſie pardons 

to thieves and highway- men is a deſtructi- 


on to trade. Monopolers are another ſort 


of rhieves, for they impoſe what rates 
they pleaſe upon a 8 commodity; 
and rob the buyer as well as the labou- 
rer, whom they force to work at their 


own rates, when they have engroſſed a 


commodity into their own hands. A 
State muſt therefore ſecure the Subjects 
property, and endeavor to raiſe his in- 
duſtry, and to countenance his ingenuity 
% — ©.oy "= Hil $4 + 490-7 Wires N in 
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h in any thing, that promotes trade, as 
, [framing engines, or any thing that fur- 

chers it. It muſt provide againſt the rich 
floppreſſing the poor Tradeſman, that too 
foſten muſt borrow, by not taking too 
great or biting uſury, or ſuch broakage as 
- [makes the poor laborious honeſt man or 
trader only work for the wealthy idle hard 
hearted perſon. ' It muſt give immunities, ; 


; k Sl a ; ; g 0 % 
" . [priviledges, and encouragements to all 
> [kind of induſtry. It muſt in ſome ſort 
force men to promote publick good; as 
to prohibit men not to turn their tillage 


too much into paſturage, for that will de- 

I populate. It may require them to plant 

, [ woods, and hemp, and flax, or what elſe 

: [may become materials for a manufactury; 

I bor where- ever there are moſt manufactu- 

I ties, there will be moſt people; and a mul- 

fititude of people is hot only the honour of 

Ilsa Prince, and the ſecurity of his land, but 

Ihis wealth. To look after confederacies 

flof men of a trade, as the Grazier by com- 
bination not to impoſe prizes on the 

I Butcher, nor the Butcher by arts and wiles, 

Jin taking moſt of the patturage about a 


great marker town, to cut the graſs un- | 
der the Grazier s foot, or becoming of | 
two trades, (or both Grazier and Butch- \ | 
ers) or by confederacy of theſe two, both 
to ſet. the dice on the buyer. The ſame | 
ö 5 | W 
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we may ſay of Colliers; and Wood - men, 
and ſuch other trades the Common- weal 
cannot he without ; for a confederation a- 
mong Tradeſmen muſt not enhance the 
prices on the Gentry and Nobility, as 
little as the Tradeſman muſt confederate 
againſt the Handycraſtſman or Manufa- 

Cturer., |. 1031695%/ off ei 216M vido whs 
Frein All the former conſiderations, and ma- 
e, ny more than I can think of, belong to 
home trade. But forreign trade is more 
nighly to be conſidered, becaule if that he 
not well ballanced, the profit runs to ano- 
ther Nation. Deceits of home trade im- 
poveriſh, particular men, but the | trea- 


_—_ 


ture remains in the Kingdom. [Theſe 


1 


have their inconveniencies great enough; c 


for when parts are unequally ſtrong, the 
whole body is the weaker; for break the 
order of any thing, and you break its 


ſtrength; for here is not the overflowingſ 


of an humor, but the cutting of a joynt 
Moſt imme- or limb. Unto the Soveraign therefore be- 
eme, . longs the conſideration and regulation 
onging un- =" f | 
fo the Seve. more immediately of this trade. Hetherc: 
raig's fore makes: leagues of commerce with for- 
gare. 3 I eee, Wart wo 
| reign Princes; and Treaties of Maritime 
affairs, or how his ſubjects ſhall be uſed in 
trade and on the ſea, and reciprocally, 
how he ſhall uſe others: therefore the ports 
of the ſea are his, that he may let in, 110 


„ Qv 


benefits his People. The cuſtoms, impo- 
ſitions, and rates of commodities are ſet 
by him, and are alterable, that trade in 
general and particular commodities may 


de ballanced with thoſe carried out; for 


if the ſubjects of onę Prince have his gain 


modities of neceſſity for the other, and 
the other for luxury for chem, it's ſoon 
determined, who will gain by the trade, 
or who will eat out the other; and the 
ſubject is not to be truſted, though it be 


in trading eaten out by the impoſitions of 
the other, or if one Nation furniſhes com- 


his own concern in this, but reitrained, 
becauſe few men will avoid thoſe expen- 


ces, which gratifie their luſts. Our French 
trade for wines, our Canary trade, which 


formerly was driven by commodities, and 


* 
” 
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now by money, and ſo our trade to Jant 


for currans demonſtrates this. It is not fo 


with our India trade: though we carry 
out even gold and ſilver for it, becauſe 
our revending thoſe commodities in other 
parts brings us as much back in ſpecie, or 


bills of exchange. Trade therefore is not , 5: - 
to be cheriſhed, as it enriches. the Mer- S 


trade ton 


chant, or as it increaſes the Soveraign s nation. 


revenue, but as it brings wealth (and a 
wealth that will remain and ſtay amongſt 
us) unto. the Nation, ox as it paſſes into 
r F { 7 * . the 
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192 A Diſcomſe of Govertinient. | 
the habit of the body, not ſtrengthens 
particularly the head or ſome member. 
The trade, that brings in more wealth to 
ſtay in the Kingdom, than it carries out, 
that which having repaid its charges, and 
leaves a ſurpluſage, that is, a thriving 
trade to a Nation, or that which brings 
into it treaſure, and no other; for neither 
Princes nor Merchants gain can compen- 
ſate the loſs of the Nations ſtock; that is 
properly called the overballance, which 
cdhus inriches the Nation. 

Reither te There are few trades in any Nation, but 


_ nation wr ſome Forreigner is his rival in them; and 


bade in therefore if one work his commodity de- 
greſs made, ceitfully, and the other ſubſtantially 
. (which the wearing will ſhew) the mar- 
ket will aſſuredly run to them. Nothing 

better ſecures trade, than the true manu- 
facturing of its commodities. It is part 
therefore of the care of a 2 that no 

ſon or company employ ill or raw 

. for 5 ado wool , which 

may colt ſix or eight pence, if it be well 
wrought, may be worth two ſhillings or 

half a crown; but if ill wrought, not 

{carce one. Beſides, when this is once 
diſcerned, the credit of the Nation, ' as 

well as of the manufactury decreaſes. He 
therefore rightly determined, that ſaid, 

Better feed your poor, and let them be _ 

4c than 
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than permit them ſlightly to work any manu- 
factury. Neither muſt the Merchant be 
permitted to adulterate or ſophiſticate his 
commodity. Nor ſhould any office be 
ſer up under pretence of viſiting the com- 
modity, and diſcovering the abuſe, (as 
with us is the Aulnage) and exerciſes it 
{elf in tolerating it; for it is pernicious, 
unleſs the true end of it be preſerved, and 
then it's of good uſe: for the publick not 
only in the diſhonour, but in the vent of 
the commodity pays dearly the price of 
ſuch a Patent. There are too too many 
more inſtances to be found; but I fell upon 
this, becauſe it wounds us in our chief 
ſtaple commodity. Our State ſhould be 
more careful of this than other States; for 
to our ſhame we mult confeſs it, our Na- 
tion in its genius (at leaſt in individual 
perſons) is too much given to lazineſs, 
and to affect a ſudden gain and return, and 
not to affect publick works, or ſuch as re- 
quire time to ripen; or ſuch as relate to 
poſterity, or ſuch as conduce to the ho- 
nour of the Nation, and not preſent and 
perſonal profit. This humor the Phyſici- 
ans of our State, by laws and rules of Go- 
vernment, which ſhould be obeyed, ſhould 
purge out, and endeavour to raiſe a pub- 
lick mindedneſs in particular men. If Hol- 
land had had this humor, it had never 

en eee 
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been rich, but their publick ſpirit, with 
their frugality and induſtry, bath made 
them valuable in the opinion of a Philoſo- 
pher; as well as confi be in che _ of 
"nl . world. 
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i ſhipping, of ſuch timber, and ſo well built 
5 


fuck {tapleCCloths, Stuffs, Bays, & c. 
commodi- Tin, Lead, and Leather. 
ties, as Wa Filbing, Saffron : or, 
( ſuch means to have made free ports or 
magazines for all Nations upon ſmall 
_ cuſtoms to have waited for their markets: 
too too probably they would have cat us 
out of our Trade; as we, for theſe laſt two 
Kings (the Fathers and the Sons)- great 
care and encouragement of Trade, and by 
many worthy , knowing, and wealthy 
Merchants, who have corrected much of 
our ill National genius, have born up with, 
7%: advm- and overborn them therein: for the trade 
rages f of England is great and highly valuable; 
| = ag for few rightly conſider, how many live on 
ries, and the land by thoſe few, who ſwim on the 
Dipping. ſea. How many Factories are employed 
about building but one ſhip 2 The Tim- 
ber Merchant, the Tronmonger, the Car- 
penter, the Smith, the Ropemaker, Cc. 


Navigation begets many manutfactarics, 
and 
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and is not only a wealth but a ſecurity 
unto a Nation: ſor the plough or keel at 
ſea breeds as many luſty Lads, and more 
daring, than thoſe at land. It's a part of 
the care and wiſdom of a State, that 
their ſubjects be bred laboriouſſy; cſpeci- 


ally the poor Lads, that are put out to ap- 
prentiſhips, by the charity of : Pariſhes, 
that they be kept to the plough, or to the 


* fikeel, and not made Footboys, or idle 
Tapſters, Cc. or: multiply ſmall trades, 


12 I believe the preſent great King of 
the world, who had never been conſide- 


corn, covered his firſt growth under this 
hrub, till he thruſt out his head above it, 


power and ours (craftily managed) endanger- 
ed both of us: I ſay, I believe he had never 


aflected to have been an Eaſt and Weſt In- 
ian Merchant, but as he foreſaw with old ;; 


derable at a but as lie fomented jealou- 
ics betwixt us and Holland, who like the 


and then dropt ſo faſt, that he by his own 


N. avis #7 
on foo like. 


ly to ſet up 
the £reate 


Rome, in vain it was to affect rhe univer- 2% of 


al European land (or Monarchy) without 


France. 


he became conſiderable at Sea. So as 


hough he ſails unto both Indies, yet 


thereby he hopes to fall upon Holland and 
England. Nor had he become conſiderable, 
ut as the jealouſies of Holland towards us 
ſhrowded him, till he thruſt forth à top, 


hat ao ſhade” us both, unleſs we hold a. 


ſtricter 
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ſtricter correſpondence and confidence inf o 
each other, than hitherto we have done: 
and we have ſufficiently ſmarted for the] 
deceitful aſſiſtance he gave us, and they, 
by the invaſion he made upon them, may] b. 

chink, what he then regorged, he may] nc 
hereafter retain. But he that ſets bounds} pa 
to the ſea, can to his proſperity ; other. C 
wiſe, humanly ſpeaking, and conſidering} no 
his policies to divide confederates, and] of 
the untempered mortar they have to hold} va 
. themſelves together, we may prophelief i 
hard things without the ſpirit of propheſie. ] che 
But upon this ſubject of Navigation, hefſ m 
came ſo ſtrongly into my phancy, that II wI 
could not decline the folly of ſaying thus th, 
much, becauſe of the future danger. c 
Bur to revert to our proper ſubject mat-f a; 
ter, trade. No nation can be great or rich, I de 
that abounds not in ſome part of his domi-f] Cc 
nions in ſhipping, or who neglects trade, fſ co 
and who hath not in his own dominions, I ſhe 
or imports not materials for manufactu-f rul 
ries. Yer it is no policy to think to en- I ſeb 
groſs it, or be monarchs of it, as Holland I boi 
| hath for a time affected and purſued that 
ſea-monarchy, as eagerly as Charles the ty 
fifth, or Francis the firſt did the land. mo- 
zarchy : but it is wiſdom to divide the pro- I ni 
fit with neighbour Nations amicably. We 
_ throve not, when we could not content 
LY N Our 


/ 


our ſelves with the manufactory of our 


cloths, but muſt prohibit the tranſporting 
white and undy d. Merchandizing, like 
the ſea ſhore, is made ſmooth and even 
both among our ſelves and Forreigners, Companies, 


not by governing all parts of it by Com- 


Companies for home and nigh trades are 
not very advantagious. They are always 


of moſt uſe, when they exclude no pri · 
vate 


rs be under no reſtraint : 


where Co 


the regulation of that Company, nor that 


Company make ſuch chargeable by-laws, 
Jas ſhould diſcourage young and free tra- 
ders; therefore Companies may by a 
Council of State or Parliaments be well 

countenanced, if regulated; ſo as - 4 
| ſhould admit private Traders upon fuch 
rules, as the Council of State, not them 
| {clves, ſhould ſer down as equal betwixt 
both. Two Companies we have, viz. that 


of the Eaſt-Indies, and the Turky, which 
trades would ſoon fall to irreparable diſor- 


der, if they were not ſupported by ſuch 
great covetous rapacious 
Stateſmen in either of theſe Countries and 
| places, would ſoon dafh private Merchants 


pillars. The 


N againſt 


traders ; and yer they cannot ſubſiſt, 
| if all Interl 
cherefore it may be well thought, that no 
man ſhould be permitted freely to trade, 
ies are crected, but under 
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againſt one another, and one Nations 
bribes would eat their Neighbours out, if 
the wiſdom of ſuch ſocieties prevented it 
% Sbefrs 2x font 651 or 

The Eaſt-India pany in Holland is 
a little monarchy, Amſterdam hath a half, 
Middlebrough and Zealand a fourth, Horn 

and Enchuyſen a ſixth, and the {mall re- 
main we may ſay ſerves to gratifie ſuch in- 
terloping perſons or places, as they will 
admit of. The ſoveraignty of this trade 
is in the States General, who renew the 
Charter upon a conſiderable fine to this 
Company, uſually once in years. 
Had we not a trade in India, and a 
Company to govern chat trade, the Pepper 
and Callicoes we bring home for nine | 

pence would coſt us two ſhillings or half a 
crown, if brought us by the Hollanders. 

And this is proved too clearly unto us, by 
the Spice trade they. have engroſſed, and 
caſt us out of, at the price of fo much inft- 

delity and blood. And our  Eaſt-India 

and Turky Ships, beſides the Mariners, 

wherewith they muſt be manned, are a 
= - great ſecurity to the Nation 

The fan. A Prince never loſes either in his reve- 

car, of nue or trade, in keeping up the ſtandard 

n. of his money; for flutter as much as they 
will, all trade is reduced to the intrinſick 
value of the coyn. To cry it up in thoſe 

T4 con- 
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conjunctures of time, when a Prince is to 


pay, and to decry it, when he is to re- 
ceive, is a kind of robbing his own Bank- 
ers or Subjects; but it is a ſhorr liv d po- 


licy, and Strangers will retort it upon 
himſelf. But nothing can be more fatal to 


a State; than to break aſſignments made on 
publick faith. It muſt be the child of 
ſome ſuch folly I would not deſcribe. It 
looks like the deſpair of ſome young 
Gamſter, that ſets all he is worth upon 
one hazard. . „ , 


1 


t To. get advantages by exchanges a of Exchange 
money, and bills of credit is a politick J 7” 


prudence'; for if France overballance us in 
their particu lar trade, they will get by us 


like wiſe in their exchange of money. Which 


concerns Ambaſſadors and Gentlemen tra- 
vevelling as well as Merchants to ob- 
ſerve. e 6 Dag 


Government is upheld by treaſute, and'7reo/we. 


therefore treaſure hath many ſwoln titles 
given to it, as that it is the ſinew both of 
War and eace, the-ornament of the one, 
and the ſtrength of the other; or the or- 
gan of motion and action unto both. Nei- 


will be maintained without ir. It is like 
food unto the body, when it fails, 
ſterengtk ſoon doth ſo, and weakneſs ap- 


or bills. 


ther (greatneſs, nor honour, nor ſecurity. 


pears : for, ſays Tacitus, Diminmtionem 
bg N 2 imperii 


. 
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imterii doces, ſi fructus, quibus Reſpublica 
ſoſtinetur, diminuantur. If neither family 
nor city can be maintained without it, 


much leſs ſoveraignty over a whole peo- 


ple. The father of every family, the 


chief Magiſtrate of every town muſt in his 


perſon, attendance, habitation, and dyet, ap- 


Patri mo- 
Nl. 


wounded their government, nor leſſened 


Subſidiary. 


Natural, where eyery member muſt ſend 


pear diſtinguiſhable from others by thoſe 
ſenſible enſigns of honour, which beget 
awe and reverence. Princes therefore were 
Lords paramount of the land they go- 
verned, which made the Kings of Iſrael ſo 
great Herdſmen, and to have occaſion of 
ſo many men to reap their harveſt. - Not 
only William the Conqueror, but ſays 
Sir Edward Cooke, by the laws of King 
Alfred, the ancient Kings, who were Sax- 
ons, had all the Lands of England in de- 
meaſnes. Princes therefore never more 


their reyerence, than when rhey parted 
with- their Patrimonial eſtates, and de- 
pended on ſubſidiary aids (even for their 
own ſubſiſtance) of their ſubjects; for that 
leſſened their honour, and raiſed the pride, 
and conſequently begot contumacy in their 
People; for it is natural for men to think, 
whom they freely give unto, they oblige; 
not conſidering, that the ſame duty be- 
longs unto the Politick Body, as unto. the 


0 ſome- 
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 fomewhar unto that, which we call the habit 
of the body, (or the ſoveraignty) or elſe the 
members themſelves will dwindle a- 


* r 
F 
* * 
Jt” e 8 


treafure to them: for Tenures and Servi 8 he 
ces, Wardſhips, Purveyances, and Carti- treaſure. 
ages, &c. were in nature of a revenue, 
and ſet forth their honour, eaſed their 
charge, and'preſeryed the dependancies of 
ſubjects on them. If we would look back 
into our own Hiſtory, and confider how 
either the neglect, or ſome forced neceſſity, 
or ſome falſe policy have wrung theſe from 
our Princes, we may diſcern in a great 
meaſure our own preſent diſtempers. The 
Conqueror brought in with him great and 


independent Lords, rather as aſſiſtants Lad, a, 


than ſubjects; or as men to divide the % 1 


the Conguc- 


prey with him; and therefore unto many r. 
of theſe, he gave large territories, with 
that, which the French call Baſſe Fuſtice; 16 
as their' Tenants depended in a manner as 
much on them, as they did on the King, 
as Lord paramount. This bred the Ba- | 
rons wars; for though the Barons would Bran 
tyrannize over their vaſſals, yer they a- r. 
greed, the ſoveraign Prince muſt be made 
as weak and limited, as poſſibly they 
could. Then to we? ken this crown, un- 
fortunately riſes a diſpute of Regal ritlo, 

* | i © " "ever 


ogatives of Princes were a kind of Peg 


4 
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The bes even in the Royal family, and the red 
Jive th Roſe and the White beccme enſigns ofs 
rwo Royal long and bloody civil war. And as men 
familien. took part with either of theſe, upon ſuc- 
ceſſes, they were to be rewarded, and by 
the yarious changes the: crown, even by 
its proſperities, was rather weakned than 
ſtrengthened. Theſe Lay-quarrelsbegar a 
harveſt for the then ambitious and gripple 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal was in 4 
great meaſure lorded oyer. This {age 
Hwmy7. that deep ſighted Prince, Henry the ſe- 
 vVenth, (brought to the crown hy, theſe 
Powers, who vindicated his Wife's title { 
from an uſurping and bloody Uncle, Ri- m 
chard the third) to dread even that pow- 2 
er, that had ſer him up, and ſo as fi Bal 


* 


ag eg rg. ceg re. 


ond 


as he could, by chetiſhing the Commons | { 
againſt them, to undermine it: and he ; 
foreſecing the neceſſity of treaſure ro | © 
| ſtrengthen the crown, grew a legal Ty- 
rant. For he then ſhewed the ſubject, 
what a ſevere rod the penalties of neceſſa- 
ry and wholſome laws were in the hands 
of the Prince, if uſed without clemency. 
And could he have renewed his age, or 
that his long raign had been by time dou- 
bled, moſt probably he would have made 
Hey 8g. the crown a ſubſtantive. His ſon Henry. 
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derſtanding and greater literature, yet not 
being equal in King: craft, but tranſported 
with vanity and popular glory, whether 
by accident and paſſion (which abounded 
in him) or by deſign, it is unknown; he 
fell upon che State Spiritual, as his Father 
had done on the Temporal, and with more 
violence ſhook their greatneſs, and invad - 


ed their revenues in the Abbots or the 


Monaſteries and Convents, which had he 
converted; to the maintenance of the 
crown, as he did by profuſely giving away 
their Lands, unto the maintenance of th 
acts he had done, or in caſting off Papal 
ſupremacy : the Father and the Son, we 
may probably ſay, would have made the 
crown for ever ſtood leſs in need of the 
ſubjects extraordinary ſupplies, which are 
ſeldom free bounties, but often hard bar- 
gains through the diminution of preroga- 


tive. The ſucceeding Princes, the one a E, s ss. 
Minor, the other two under diſputable tir g RH. 
tles, becauſe condemned even by the. Fa- 


ther, and that in the heighth of his power, 
by the conſent of his two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; and the one of theſe Ladies being 
to reſtore the religion ejected, and the o- 
ther ta replant that, which was before ſo 


1 reformed, and the next Succeſ- K. James. 
ſor being 2 learned and pacifick Prince, 


and withal. addicted much to eaſe and 
5 N4 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and not a native but Smeg 
All theſe concuſſions caſt the crown, às we 


Ga al or ſullen en doth but be- 
| | get 


may ſay, chiefly into the hands of the 
Commons, the third State of this Realm; 
and the Lords, who were blinded with! the 
hope of an Ariſtocracy, or atleaſt ſome 
addition of power, which! they ſeemed 
now to want, {o' joyned with thè Com- 
mons, as thar the uſual failures of Go- 


. yernment in Charles the firſt's time be- 


came the overthrow both of King and 


Lords. Such is the deſtructive torrent of 


Populacy; and ſuch are the ſad conſe- 


quences of Princes negligently parting 


with their own patrimonial revenues, 
and as unadviſedly, for a temporary ſup- 
ply, diveſting themſelves of thoſe prero- 


gatives, which ſerve both for their own. 
and ſubjects ſecutity. And ſuch is the de- 


generacy of Nobility, that when ſervilely 
they have ſerved zo pull domn ihe crown, 
they have for their reward a vote of bein 8 
an afeleſs State. 


Thus we ſee a ate 1. loſes its a al 


ire tength by affecting ſome unwholſom di- 
et; but it is an itrational thing in a Sub- 


jet to expect ſafety and protection, and 
yet to have an unwillingneſs i in'a Deſpoti- 


cal Government, as France 1s almeſt now, 
arbitrarily to be taxed, (for that unwil- 
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would have ſerved, as all King Charles 


ger a ſharper tyranny) or in a limited and 
mixt Monarchy, as England is, to be ever 
ſelling their aids; for that is but crumbling 
the power of Soveraignty, and oſten ma- 


king it more ſevere to the Subject in the 


hand of fome' inferiors. For as no Govern- 
ment can want an arbitrary power, fo this 
is moſt ſeverely executed, where it is done 
by a numerous and inferior body. Wit- 
nefs the long Parliament of 1640. when 


taxes were fo multiplied, and various 


charges laid on the Subject (Which Tacitus 
obſerves and calls, varia prædandi wocabu- 
la) that we had month taxes, contributions, 
laanes, fifth and twentieth parts, nem otdinan- 
ces for weekly taxes for the Britiſh army in 
Ireland, for reducing Oxford, (the Sanctuary 
and place of the Kings reſidence) aiſtint# 
taxes for an Eaſtern and Weſtern Aſſociation, 
and for particular places, as Newark, "&c. and 
for buying in and (as we may call it) ſelling, 
or ſending out the Scotch army. I dare not 
look forward, but I pray unto Providence 
to divert real provocations, if imaginary 
or light could bring on us ſo much miſery, 
and that thoſe whom it concerns, ma. 

conſider how much treaſure they have 
ſpent of the Nations (beſides other ſad 
conſequences) by their impatience; and 
not freely giving a little, when a little 


the 
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the firſt's time it would have done. 4 What 
it coſt afterwards, through the whole Par- 
liamentary Reign or Protectorſhip, the *. 
fore · mentioned taxes are proof e 

I that vent rather ſtrong deſires and 
wiſhes chan write Politicks, — be glad 
that the Crowns. deſmeaſnes were both 
plentiful and unalienable, further than for 


a leaſe of 40 or 50 years, to reward de- 


ſerving Ming een of State, and good Ser- 
vants 5 for tho th 
for ſome F — (for Princes are but 
men) yet thoſe fall not under my thoughts 
to provide for, but that the magnificence 
and ſplendor of a Court, and the hoſpita- 
lity of a Houſhold, and the ordinary and 
neceſſary expences of Guards, Garriſons, 
and ſtanding and uſual Navies for the de- 
fence of the Channel, or conduct of the 
Merchant, ſhould not be precarious, pro- 
bably would conduce more unto. 115 ſafe· 
ty and peace of the Nation, and proſperity 
of the dubject, than unto che Princes; but 
this is not fit for ing to deſcant upon. I 

would never rob the. people by the plenty 


of a Princes conſtant revenue, of having 
the means of ſhewing their good affection 


and loyalty by Cory bounty to their 
Prince; for it is an evidence —. un- 
der a free Government, that they are not 


| 1 to give, as it is an ende 
nat 


< 4— 2 


there muſt be an overflow 
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chat e. are under an gnſafs Government, . 
that the Prince mult be often forced, for the 
neceſſary, expences of the Government, to 
depend on the good-will or humour of his 
People; for theſe haye, their. viciſſitudes. 
Res angu#fg domi will make a Prince often 
ſo jealous of his affairs 25 home, that he 
will not dare to ſœœk occaſion to promote 
them abroad. I ſhall harp too often upon 
that ſtring; bur I belieye neither ERS 
nor Dutch had been able to have changed 
the ballance of Chriſtendom (as notoxiouſſy 
it is ſince) if ſuch a good intelligence as I 
wiſh, had been kept betwixt the Prince and 
his three Eſtates. What | x0099p/., per 
annum would have done in thoſe days in 
reſpect of military expences, 30000. 
will not do now; and ] believe our Neigh- 
bors feel it as well as our ſelves. 
Home taxes or ſubſidies, freely and vo- 
luntarily given in Parliament, are the ſitteſt 
ſupports for all extraordinary expences; 
but then theſe ſhould be endeavoured to be 
laid equally ; for Livie calls a Dooms · day 
book (or . tax) res ſaluberrima, magno 


futurai imperio, and it is much better for a 


Prinee, that his Nobles and Commons 
ſhould give, or lay the tax, by virtue of 
their liberty, than he receive or take it by 
virtue of his own Prerogative. For, ſays 


Chancellor 2 13 there is a great ditte- 
rence 


4 4 
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Repre 


Arm.. 


deſſes to raiſe it, power 
the other diſputes it, or would caſt it off, 


1 Diſcourſe of Gove 
rence betwixt a tax raiſed or given by the 


ſentatives of the People, and one ta- 
the abſoluteneſs of the Prince; for 


ken by 


thõ it be all one in the purſe, yet it is di. 
vers in the payment; or it works diverſly 


on che courage and affections of the Peo- 
ple. One needs Themiſtocles two God - 
and perſwaſion, 


by two as forcible Goddeſſes, i and 
3 is as conſiderable and neeclüry a 
pillar of Government, as any of the former, 
and I have caſt it in the laſt place, becauſe 
if men would be juſt, it would be unne- 
ceſſuty; ; for the primary laws of juſtice 
are built or implanted in ſincere nature, 


* 84 us 10 


and are ſufficient for the diſcharge of all 


publick and reciprocal duties, if they were 
obſerved. But arms or force ate but ſe- 
condary — of juſtice, and are 
grounded upon depraved nature; for they 
are never to be uſed, but When the Go- 
vernment cannot reduce the Governed un- 
to the obedience of juſtice, but by them. 
We uſually therefore ſay, they are pro- 
_ to — the controverſies of 

S, not men; ſo as among men there 
ought to be no recourſe unto one, until 


the other is diſobeyed; for force is rightly 


termed * ratio Regum, or the laſt * 


2 Prince ſhould make uſe of. This is the 
iraſcible faculty in the ſoul of Govern- 
ment; or that which reſiſts the ataxia or 
diſorder in the politick Body, or in ſome 
member of it; or which gains that by 
fear, which ought to have been performed 


home, by ſeeing executed the penalties of 
the Laws, the proceſs of the ſeveral Courts, 
and their ſentences and judgments u 

the caſes before them, whether thoſe En- 
tences be capital, 3 or corporal. 
This is that, which is to reduce the re- 
fractory to the common juſtice and laws 
of the land, to quell inſurrections, and to 
ſuppreſs. rebellions. And when diſobedi- 
ence comes to any of theſe heights, every 
Court of juſtice hath its proper officers to 
ſee its ſentences and decrees executed; ſo 
in caſes of riot, or contumacy backt by 
numbers, an obligation lies upon a whole 
County, by the Poſſe Comitatus or power 
of that County, which the Sheriff hath 
the conduct of, to ſubdue ſuch perſons. 
And in caſes of rebellion or inſurrections 
at home, or invaſion of Forreigners from 
abroad, every ſubject is bound to repreſs 


the ſame at the hazard of his liſe. A”, 
Arms are the proper inſtruments of war, ing -: « 


— 


but infurrection or rebellion of Subjects is n . 


7s not pro- 
not perly a war. 


a uſe of — Mos for war muſt be _ 
amongſt equals, which no perſons,” 

order of ſubjects car be to — 
as hath bei proved already. So as all 
well conſtituted Governments reject co- 
ordination as the diſtracter of all obedi- 
ence, and the juſtification of a civil war; 
therefore the reſſtunce of Subjects is re- 


bellion, not war. Vet becauſe ſometimes 


wer is equal with thePrinces, 


the Rebels 5 
| have got the name of a eivil 


{ach contel 


War. 
This, * all wars, is moſt deteſtable, 


bs ia and it muſt needs be hateful, where victo- 
ry it ſelf is odious, and where cruelty is 
exerciſed upon confan guinity and affinity, 


or nigheſt relations. 80 as Lucan N 


it well, when he ſays, Bella . E nullos 
habitara triumphos. 
ps, lt is much better to give elnsckes how 
en the ſab. to prevent it, than rules how to mandge 
jects pars jp, 


againſt a 
Civil war. 


remember they are born under ſubjection, 
and are required of God to be ſubject, and 


to pay paſſive obedience, where they can- 
not ive; therefore to be careful not to 


multiply grievances by inferences, or to 
think all will befall them that may, and 


to * char it is very often impatience 
under 


nor * be called a war, tho? it be 


Remedies on che Subjects bert are, to 


FPR 


under ſmall rie ances, that throws them 


into the ſufferance of greater; Let the 


multitude or vulgars conſidergvithout their 
many hands no great changes or turmoils 


could be made; and let other well mean- 
ing men reflect, how often tliey are made 


rties of by cunning Deſigners and Di- 
urbers of a well ſettled Government, 


whoſe abilities ſerve only to create a miſ- 


underſtanding between King and People, 
and to manage the diſcontent of the ſubject 
to their own advantage, and to ſet forth 
all the failures of a Prince only to cloud 


the ill conſequences of their own innova- 2, hue of 
tions, knowing, if they can diſturb the T ĩ. 


ſettled Government, a People cannot be 


long without one, and then they, that have 
been acceptable for the ſervice in . 


down a building, are like to be employ 
in that, which is to be ſet up. This might 


keep the ſilly fiſn from too greedily ſwal- 
lowing the bait, which will draw him out 


of his own proper element. The beſt Hiſto- 


rian deſeribes theſe diſturbers very natu- 
rally, when he ſays, Honores, quos quiet 
Republica deſperant, perturbata conſequi arbi- 


trantur. And thus the name of Liberty 
hath very often through the affecting 
changes brought the ſubject in general in- 
to ſervitude. The ſobereſt and wiſeſt men 


therefore muſt not be beguiled herein 4 
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| — as are nk through 
giddineſs, and the well-meaning through 


changes. All theſe being often taken in the 
common ſnare of — there being 


ſeldom ſuch a happy conjuncture of a State, 


but that ſome what is to be juſtly coudo- 
led, tho at the ſame time the condition of 
the Subject is in che general very much to 
be thank t God for. Neuters defer their 
pearance in behalf of the Government 
ſo long, that when they would recover it 
they cannot, for the malignity of this hu- 
mor ſoon. infects the mafs of blood, and 
then theſe men either engage unſcaſona- 
bly, and ſo loſe themſelves and fortunes, 
or are lookt upon by the Innovator as ſuſ⸗ 
pected perſons, and ſo undergo an equal 
load with thoſe, who worthily and ſtout- 
ly from the beginning with ſtand the inno- 
vation. Cicero's letters to Pomponius 
Atticus, and Atticus s life, and Chancellor 
de Vaire (who lived in Paris in the time 
of the French league in ny — thirds 
time, and Sir Walter Rawleigh upon ſuch 
a conjuncture, when the — — Car- 
thaginians both ſtrove for Sicily) are parts 
of Story fit to be conſulted, to know how 
a man ſhould demean himſelf in ſuch 
times; which will reſolve it ſelf into this, 


Govern- 


—— — — — -_- 


> 


not diſcerning conſequences to hearken to 
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that men ſhould timely aſſiſt the ſettled 
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Government, as obliged thereunto, and ra- 
tlier hope in a change of what is amiſs 


from the erring legal Governors, than ex- 
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pect remedies in the ſtate of the Publick 
»y ſuch, who fly to arms to work refor- 


mation. The leaſt any man .can do in 


ſuch a conjunQure, is with Pomponius 


Atticus, who took arms with neither fide; 


yet owned Pompey, tho' not diſobliging 


Ceæſar, or rather with Cato, tho' he ſuf- 


peed Pompeys greatneſs, yer engaged 
with him, ho engaged for the preſent 
ſtate of Government. But whoever takes 


offices or charge with the Innovators, and 


thereby promotes their affairs; as Sir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh concludes, may be reckoned 
partakers of their crime. It borders too 
nigh guilt, to let even the conſideration of 


'a mans own perſon (I mean an eminent 


mans) or family, to ſway him ſo much, as 
to lead him dully to be paſſive in ſuch a 
conjuncture; but it ſtains both, when the 
world knows his judgment is one thing, 
and his practice another; for there is 4 


 ftime;when a man may ſay, Providence calls 


to Civil martyrdom, which is often in de- 


fendi 
war in changing it. 
Remedies on the Pri 


ng the ſettled ſtate, never by Civil 


yer to be watchful, chat his courſe of liſe * + 


| and councels be i; as may _ pare. 


Prince's 


him Ween thok eyes of his abjoctsz 

that he be not found Nu. in his 

treaſure: for if in time of civil (edition; lie 

ſtand in need of money, in ſome ſort he 

ſtands at the eourteſie of the fu | 

_ purſe aud body both he ſhould not want 

at one time; for it was Nero's folly, that 

he ſtood moſt in need of the Subjects ſup- 

plies,” when he had moſt need to heed eal- 

d them cherein; for he that hath had no 

foteſight of contingencies, is the unreadi- 

lier alded. A Prince therefore ſhould 'ne- 

ver want a fit force, to keep himſelf from 

4 (urprizal, and a fit ſubſiſtanee for ſome 

time for ſuch a body. And if he be but 

thus furniſhed, loyalty will keep them of 

his party, hom otherwiſe deſpair will 

ve from het . and falſe e e 
Higencers will come over; e 

the Prince's Miniſters be — cog 

| repimation, ſo as ſecurely inrelligenc 

be held With than. Aud by 1 

the rebellious; and t be put upon 

> ith | raſh! or dach yen — 8 

may ruine hem adm gal LET bus 

Arms in the Po 


liticks,'is like fortirude 

in the Morals: it is the guard art ſcouts 
ty of all the other virtues Civil juſtice 
grounded on, and managed! 9 e 


_ the foul of Gove — 1 
3 OT on Tad ug is vde able | 


FpggSggsgegrregs gs gn gross 


one oo open wrote bo irate. y alot th, nt 


„ of ir [ae e an 
arms; for thele are ; properly. of lincws,, 
that make che che memb oe AG Government. 
move. Ag;Government is the >. ordinance 
of God, theſe three a from 
ſoveraignt/: none 
laws, den the Prince, nor lle trea- 
ſure, but for the Prince; for common i tea⸗ 
ſon ſhews, men are unto the de- 
fence of Government with life and for- 
tune; but experience ſhews,. when à cor- 
rupt degenetate man, (or men) whom Pro⸗ 
nee hath given ſoveraignty un- 
0, have hoth the ſoul and body (as we 
ny call it) of Government in i (of (or 
, ox arbitrarily at his (or 


hens diſpoſe, unwholſome laws may be 


made, i. © ſuch. as are partial, or rickets. 
edi ſwelling the head too hig, or a hecti 
or 


ſtrength too faſt from dee the bas 


preternatural heat of the Soveraigaty 
(be it Menatchy or State) my draw 
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dy therefore divers mixt Governments 


— a general. conſent to accompauy ſo- 
authority,. both in making laws 


yu HOI can he don by any but che 
perſons thus aſſiſted.) Bur arms 
the 01 thewrha 


veraign 
and raiſing moneys: (though in neichet a 


the arms, f they will be ſoon ſuppoſed to 
have the power of ufing them and there: 


Forreign 


ſe of Government. 


fore no man, how loyal ſoeyer, even for 


arms without his commifhion. ©: * 


pedantick, yet for want of ſuch a foreſight, 
or ſome grains of ſuch a powder, I have 


ſeen the affairs of a great King in conyul- 
p BD TIOD To VICE 

Thus much for arms, as they concern 
the civil adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 


repreſſion of rebellion at home, or as theſe 


being oppoſed by ſubjects, ariſe unto a ci- 


vil war. Now we will conſider arms, as 


by them one equal (or who hath no au- 
thority over the other) endeayours to re- 


duce the other. unto juſtice, i. e. to ob- 


{erve thoſe laws. of Nations which are 
binding either by the law of Nature or 
Nations, or which are obligatory by rea- 
{on of ſome league or treaty of com- 


merce, made between two Nations. Thus 


by the law of nature, even when both per- 
ſons are ſubjects, and under one and the 


ſame law, if one by a ſudden aſſault in 


vade the other, ſo as he is in danger of 
life by him, and cannot have recourte un- 
to that law, by which both of them are to 
be judged, nature authorizes the aſſailed 


to ule a counter-force againſt the aſſailant, 


wk 


- 


eek 22. 
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zi to be bis On juſticiar- (but this is 
but ze and may be properly call- 
ed a Nb kit to repel force . 


We, riyate 1 . 0; FRA 


5 bot ON 425 one be never 0 7 
nferior A Fe other in territories alc 
un- 
a 175 power... it 1 equal in right - . and 
uſe rhele may injure: one another, 
os 8 d A right to exact juſtice 
arms from one another, and this is that 
55 1 call publick wat, ; The root of Zhe rot of 
95 t | 


this war 


us ſpringing! from injuſtice, or the luſts / rings 
of men, it is no marvel, that the fruit is {o from in. 
barbarous and inhuman ; ; and yet even = 
this mon 7 which is too often ag 
fence againſt juſtice, cannot be managed 
but; by juſtice ; for Princes ought. never to 
war, one upon another, but upon a a belief, 
thar the.ground, of their war is juſt. N 5 Yet the 


nd 
ot to begin 2, War, until NG af 7 


rely t 55 1 ee to obtain a ju/7. 
atisfact CACE, Humanity 
chen obliges 10 aygid ir, and neceſſity on- 
1 fs e eraking) it, Says Mor 
N When thou geeſt to, war, enquire 
5 80 unto his Oracles or 
9 Word, 


| 
1 
1 
i 
| 
| 


/ 


to land, 


oct, 9 0 5 een of 55 War 0 
ju Ry lawful,” Conſult not the pravi ry 
of human narure, * would lay lane 

an uhreaſdnable fear, 


that others wil 1 5 thee, 7 


been the common, but imptoſperous pra- 
ctice of mankind, (as Mr, Hobbs bis Phe 


it). Anticipate not, or invade not ano- 


ther's power, WHO hath not wronged thee, 


for fear by that power, he may wrong 
thee, which, as Thucidides ſets forth, was 


ſuch a juſtif ing argument amongſt. the A- 
thenians, who warranted themſelves there-. 


in, becauſe it was the practice of n 


men, as if it had been the wiſdom ' and 
rectitude of the nature of mankind, 
though they found both the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and all their ſmaller Allies confede. 
rating - againſt them, becauſe they made 


this their boundleſs ambition to be a child 
of juſtice. Since that could not be the 
of-lpring of juſtice, which by more men 
than thoſe that uſed it, was complained 


of, as an axiom of inj juſtice. Neither 


ule, thoſe modern Policies, which propoſe 
a forreign war, as a Scavingry of the ſur- 
plus of the people. Nor let thy plenty 
ariſe out of others miſery, by keeping 
two. neighbors i in the calamity of war, that 
chou may ſt enjoy the plenty of * 
above 


{which hath 
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above all, let not thy Vanity or thy. Sever! 


conſider a- 


1 e ee . #23. * Sie 
wory;, prevail, to exerciſerhy ſtrength pp in, v,. 


: 


bs 


but juſtice, that makes a Prince maß glo- war. 


rious. True it. is, the luxury of one Prince 


and the coyetouſneſs of another State, may 


Px @ 


be ſcourged by the rapacity and vain-glory 


of a third; but God permits what he al- 


lows not, and Princes are innocent in the 


acts they do, not from the ſuitableneſs of 


their deeds with his pleaſure, but from the 
conformity of them to his law. Neither 
was one Prince to ſurprize another, but 
firit to ſend his Herauld, and denounce 
hoſtility, and to uſe thoſe other ceremo- 
nies, which the uprightneſs of elder times 


obſerved, or condemned, when not obſerv- 


ed. For ſince the lives and eſtates of ſo 
many innocent perſons are involved in a 
war, humanity requires, that if poſſibly it 
can, it be declined. Since the villainous 
nature hereof could not avoid the allow- 
ing frauds, ambuſhes, falſe intelligences, 
and many more ſtratagems; nay, knew 
not, how to avoid cruelties and inhumani- 
ties, and conflagrations, which in all other 
caſes would be abhorred; for the Soldier, 
like the Huntſman, was allowed his gin as 
well as his bow, and might corrupt his 
enemies men, as well as employ his own. 
All which is to be underſtood, flagrante 
TC 
ä i 


Neighhors, ſince it is not power, ring un 
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bello; for in times of truce and ceſſation of 
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arms, there ought to be a great reſtraint 


upon the former liberty. Methinks, that 


God made it a great reſtraint upon the 
beſt and wiſeſt Princes, and even upon 


the moſt injured, not raſnly to run into 


a war; ſince conqueſt gave, or was the 


mother of a right even unto dominion ; 


ſo hazardous ir was even to vindicate an 
injury by this inhuman courſe ; for ſuc- 


_ ceſs did not always attend upon the beſt 


cauſe. And it is a greatevidence a Prince 
had juſt thoughts, when he began his 


war, if he appeared apt to end it upon 


moderate and reaſonable conditions, © of 


ue victis quidem præter injuriæ licentiam- 
eripere. Neither doth he grant peace, 
that grants it not, till he hath ruined his 


enemy ; for that is not, as the Hiſtorian 


' ſays, pacem dare, but ſolitudinem facere. 


Among Chriſtians ſure I am, it ought to 
be begun upon great deliberation, and to 


be managed with tenderneſs and reluctance. 
even upon the conſiderations of humanity. 


And fince the event is ſo uncertain, Mo- 
ſess councel ſurely is very reaſonable, 


When thou art to make 'a war, be ſure to keep. 


thy ſelf from every wicked thing ; for the Lord. 
walketh in the midſt of the camp; and keep 
it clean free from dung, that there may 
be ſalubrity of: body and purity of mind. 
R 1 
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Princes are to reaſon with themſelves 
whether with 10000 they can meet wich 
their enemy that hath 200005 or whether 
they be ſupplied by Confederates or Mer- 
cenaries; for both theſe are inſecure to de- 
pend on. For Conſederates have moſt 
commonly ſeparate and ſingle intereſts of 
their on, and Mercenaries are without 
any affection or good will to the cauſe, 
having their eye only upon the pay, and 
that is very often dazled when the enemy 
can give them a better. Beſides, as they 
have mercenary bodies, they too often 
have mercenary minds; for this ſort of 
men in any extremity (which is uſual to 
befal men in a ſtate of war) have not that 
virtue and generoſity to undergo. the toil 
and hazard of their preſent condition; 
Beſides, this may give Princes caution, 
how they engage in a war, ſince their ve- 
2 creates them new enemies, 
and ſome neuter Prince riſes up in behalf 
of the conquered, and reduces all to ſome 
nighneſs of equality or ſtate, which the 
war at firſt was begun upon. If choice or 
neceſſity lead them to undertake àa war, 
they can have no wiſer councel, than that 
which the Delphic Oracle gave unto the 
Lacedemonians, wjs, carry it on with all 
their power, or rather to oyerdo than un- 
dergo-it ; for then there is no retreat with 
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out great loſs or great diſhonor ; ſo as fit” 
ting preparations of all neceſſaries are not 


to be ſought for, when they are to he 
uſed; for as war is ſure to continue 
longeſt, chat is leaſt provided for, when 
it is firſt begun. Nor muſt the Prince for- 
wardly run — it, upon a probability of 
his enemies overſight, but upon a confi- 
dence of his own foreſight. Nor ſhould 
the confidence or forwardneſs of his coun- 
cellors, (eſpecially if they have percei- 


ved in himſelf a ſtrong inclination to the 


engagement) lead him to think, he ſhall 
meet with a conſtancy of fervor; for diffi- 
culties and dangers (which are the con- 


appeared in councel. Safeſt therefore it 


is, and moſt commonly thoſe Princes thrive 


beſt in war, who foreſee, and are ableſt 
to digeſt improſperities. The Germans 


never thought the Romans invincible, till 
they found no ill ſucceſs or misfortune 


could daunt them. This ſpirit in the 
Athenians, after their great loſſes in Sici- 
ly. made the Lacedemonians and their 
Confederates, as much apprehend their 
ſtomachfulneſs, as they had before at any 
228 apprehended their n 82 
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ſtant companions of a war) in action 
change thoſe tempers of mind, which firſt 
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A well choſen ws 4 Gael Conſtituent 
| / Officers who have raſted adverſe . of a 


army. 


8115 | Commiſſaries, Providores, e 
mamaſters, and Engineers, Chyrur- 
geons ;; all expert in their Offices. 

| Arms, Armour, Horſes, Carriages, 
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Tents, and Artillery, not inferior 


to the enemies. 


be as much as ow thing, for 


ö kn thele are ery to inſpirir 
+-Commign Soldier: ſince ig fight- 
18 part is the leaſt part of his duty; it is 
the fatigue, or the undergoing the neceſſa- 
ry toil and labour, as much as the danger 

of his profeſſion, that makes him — 2 


a” 1 
1 


ble. To march all day and be weary, and 


then to quarter in open field, be the wea- 
ther neyer ſo ſtormy, and no ſooner in 


his quarters, but often finding an enemy 


to diſquiet him, or leaſt he ſhould = 
ſo, to be obliged unto a freſh labor, by 


raiſing up ſome works to ſecure the ſame; 


theſe are the difficulties of his condition, 


90 the unayoidablc CPE of it; 
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— pon - he is to be choſen of an 
able o he is to be governed by a 
ſtrict 5 — that he may ktiow he is 
duty to undergo theſe labours and dange 
often with ſcarceneſs of food, and - with a 
; patience. and Obedience, * chat would be. 
dome a Philoſopher. * All which he uf 
ally with cheerfulneſs undergoes, when He 
hath a conficlence in his General, as bein 
an experienod Commander, well vers * 
in ſtratagems; when he finds his care 
prevents his own Officers from pre eying 
upon him, and: defrauding him of his pay ; 
for then he is willing to "uſe his hands, 
and not to uſe his tongue; ot to be ſilent 
in action, that he maß, the bettet receive 
his orders or words of command, when 
| hu finds his belly ad his back careful | 
| provided for. "Whew be is to fight, if be 
obſerves his arms are as good as. Fro 
nnes, and his ground as well choſen to 
on; at leaſt as well as xlie Place will. 
afford „and if his difficulties be great, if 
he perceive good reſtrves to ſecbnd him 
this begets that ſpirit of diſcipline, Ae 
is: the true ſpirit" of an army, and makes 
_ willing to keep their juſt order and 
and Kar with ence that theymay” 
hearken ro . are iv en 75 
which is the true ſtte f an 4 5 
and if their pay be nor ning le 
iy. is ſeldom. Men 
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Mien may vulgarly diſcourſe, that a good 
army in an enemies country will maintain 
it ſelf, and ſo peradventure it may, if the 


General receive the ſpoils in order to di- 


ſtribute ee the — 12 or 
for raiſing their ; or if by ſtron + 
ties he brings. —4 ſufficient — 
food, or ammunition- bread into their 
camp; but it never fares worſe with an 
army, than when by ſmall parties (or 
ſtraglers) the common Soldier forrages 
and provides for himſelf; for then the ſpi- 
rit of diſcipline, and conſequently the 


ſtrength of the army ceaſes, and all ad- 


vantagious opportunities for the enemy 3 
i +. 
"Times there are, when fate and deſti- 


ny ſeem plainly to be ſetting up one Na- 


tion, and pulling down another, as when 
ſucceſſes, and that in ſeveral places at one 


and the ſame time, and that under no- 
promiſing circumſtances, attend on one 
Prince, and fail another, inſomuch as more 
is to be attributed unto Providence or good 
fortune, than unto conduct. Such con- 
junctures as a Prince cannot foreſee, yet 
when he diſcerns, may fitly lead him to 


be leſs obſtinate, for uſually ſuch proſpe- 


rities are but like a torrent, which carry 


all before them, but etre long have their 


ebb; for forrune uſually lers no long lea 


—_— 


her Tenants at will. 5 
Martial. Where; ever an Army r has is 
_ a neceſſity-of Martial law ; for this is a 

— nnn — ſpark ſets 


, and therefore needs ſuch an arbi= | 


- ; for JS. armies 

ſhould wait on laws, and execute upon 
diſobedience the civil decrees, yet the ro». 

; buſt ſervant often endangers. the weak &«. 
ſtate of the Maſter. Rome was in an ill 
caſe, when this ſecret was diſcloſed, that a 

. Prince could be made elſewhete than with · 

in her walls, or that too common Soldiers 

even within her walls could transfer her 
empire, and give her an Otha for a Gal 

ba. Thus the ſoveraign Perſon and Go-. 
vernment hath been changed and endan- 

| gered by her own Guards 
The ends Having thus laid the foundation, chem. 
frm. all civil power, and the Soveraign Perſons 1 
= execute it, are of . — ordinance, 
that the prerogatives belongingto both, 

are in — peace and ſafety ofths 
Whole ſociety, and ee be, 
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1 oil Policick Body - and 
therefore that they are not to be "liſted, 
1 powerand perſon to be held ſacred, 
t. that the power i in its pre- 


or {© er apat 
ef laws be indiſpurable, aid dhe 


I | — ig execution thereof unqueſti - 


onable; we may ſay, here is ſirm ground 
to raiſe our pillars or vital principles of 
Government upon; and on theſe we may 
rear the rob of wifdom's houſe, and aſſert, 


that honeſty is che beſt policys ſinee by wy 
the light of nature or common reaſon, ir 


is agreed 28 Epiitetus ſays; that the Gods- 


** e eee „ ane 


ö — Jean 


7% ave Parents and Princes; and: therefore 
for ſuch bleſfings men are more to depend 
on their providence, chan their own choice 
or wiſdom. For remove Government and 
Governours from this divine ordinance, 
and che principles of Policy ſhall, like the 
atoms of Liicrerius,. make mankind of ſuch 
an unquiet nature, chax he ſlrall be govern»- 
ed by his ſenſitiye appetites and pteſent: 
advantages, rarher than by choſe innate 
in — — 
———— him to exerciſe his 
win gbodneſd / and to bear with rang 
— — eee, 
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by the moral virtues of 5 


_ reſiſt 4 bell. And the e virtues s will 
reach Princes, that there are no ſuch poli- 
cies, as thoſe that are ethical; others be- 
ing but like the pleaſures of titillation, 
eatneſtly ſought for og delightfully uſed, 
but ſoon repented of. Marcus Aurelius 
fame will be deſireable by a thinking man, 
when Alexanders and Julius Cæſars will 
be eſteem d worthleſs, and when Neroes 
and Caligula's will be found ignominious. 
And when the ambitions of Charles V. 
and Philip II. and Francis I. and the great 
Henry's and Lewis's are conſidered, it 
may be feared, that Aſia and Gentiliſme 
owe more thereunto, than doth Chriſten- 
dom or Chriſtianity. Matchiavilian'prin- 
ciples of policy there can be none ſteady, 
and yet there may be many Proſperous, 
becauſe they look after the end and 
the means, and moſt unnaturally they do 
often make proſperous a vice, by the ex- 
erciſe of ſome ſeeming virtue, and thus by 
ſome — means, drive at ſome poli- 
tick end; at for quocung; modo rem is their 
axiom. Such fort — theſe think 
it no diſhonour, if they can ſweep the 
ſtake, tho they be found playing with 
falſe dice. Nor have they any remorſe, 
that by treachery they have deceived their 
friend or benefactor. Nothing of all this 
is * to make the Phyſicians of State ſo 
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7 4 cordial to n alle uſe of the fer- 
fleſh; for a nit picty or a ſerupu- 
"Hl aft) is not ex 
Even by 600 himſelf, from men 

of Jag condition; without chere Were an 
aſſurance of a clear opennelſs and integrity 
on the other part. Therefore Macchiavel 


ang Tacitus, and men of that form, are 


955 lent” Authors to give catition, When 
V. are dangerous Guides to follow. 
The honeſt man therefore is not the fool, 
for he can let live in his houſe the ſer- 
ent, but not in his bicaſt ; and he car 
ike off animal po 
cal. He hath theſe mixt in his own com- 


poſi um; for as in himſelf he is'both ani- 


mal and rational, fo in his politick conſti- 
rution he is made up of the Kent, or ſen- 
ſitive part, and the rational and dovelike. 
Theſe ate not to be kept apart in him, bur 
lle is to be compounded of; but che dove 
muſt be the ſoul of his policy. ak 

If we would ſeek another topiek 60 


prove all this, we would have recourſe to 
the. whole. Hiſtories of the World; and 
through all of them we ſhall: find, that 


ſe carnal policies, wich are to corrupt 


mens councels, are very uſeful to be known 
ſince it is as neceſſary for 4 Traveller te 
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that both, Greek and. . 
ſubtil wit of the one, and 
— or did. 


| ws ron ſed _ EE 
people. ſought to find their, liberty in 


Conſuls, to whom ſoveraign eee 
was neceſſary to be intruſted; and theſe 
(as SPA living ever did, or - could. make 
their affairs ever proſperous) became ſoon 
not only, to be enn of in imiproſpe · 

rous times, but to be envied, when they 

had the moſt ſucceſs; for inferiors (eſpeci- 
ally when they think. they create their Su- 
iors) never want their For lt So as 


th Conſuls fell ſoon. into their di Peau 
an 
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| their old pretended liberty . with k | 
| CL It is the want of g ood Js, or the we ike 

. neſs of the Opec nerve, that makes ten 
no, perceive the uſcfulticſs ff. Toyeral 


frandvells ve in of ſub vo For the 
8 os 2 keeps 5 © Stat FF L 
N Ben 
55 vi 
of eee 5 , 5 13 E ary 
; of confumacy, which'ſer all into a . 
Few men have learnt this leſſoll. Hats * 
ho have lived in times of civil diſtract nN 
and therefore the Done n ſhall Lhe, « 
vernment is an 9 of God, "Wks 
wiſdom” Having os deſi zhed men ws ive” 
ſociety, made politic „ like 18 ural; 
dies, confiſt of a head and div ae 55 | 
lodging life in the body, and 5 frag h 
tion in the head; Io as hum 
e on ſound teaſon and A 0 
e genius of the ol dle, and unto” the 
various Dublick an vate concerts, and 
Uvrived 7a as nigh as Age be) from tlie 
moral Virtues, or the equity of them b / 
nature implanted im thankind) were like 8 
the falt in the natural body, Which tied wh 
all parts together, by prudence promq- 
ting Publick before private good or inte- 
, and by juſtice preſerving the hatm 
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and by patience, a moſt 


ſtate of _ (like mortification, on which 

even religion her ſelf is now founded) each 

bearing 'F 

- our ſuch a temper the publick PEACE Or 
health of ſtate is loſt. Unto which tem- 

per, O Lord, reſtore this poor gary Na- 
tion. 
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nicated from the head, doc l 5 ; 


ready obedience yielded from the — 
* 4 
eminent virtue in this corrupted and lapsd 


e others inſirmities; for with- 
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